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I 



XX7HEN Dexter Farnham was dying, he 
said to his wife : " Charlotte, you mar- 
ried me twenty years ago on impulse. I was 
twenty years too old for you. You made a 
great mistake. Have you ever discovered 
it?" 

"No, Dexter;" — and perhaps the tear 
which fell upon his hand that . lay in hers 
blotted out the falsehood. 

"You look a child to me, dear, as you 
sit there," he continued. "It is hard to 
believe that you are thirty-eight and a 
grandmother." 

She smiled at him tearfully. 
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" I have always given you your head. 
Perhaps I have been wrong, but it seemed 
fairer to you. Now you are to be all alone, 
and I warn you against impulse, dear. You 
told me once that Reason was only our self- 
justification of Impulse. Don't believe it. 
It is a dangerous theory." 

" Don't talk so. Dexter. Indeed, you do 
forget that I am nearly forty and a grand- 
mother." 

"A grandmother," he repeated musingly; 
" and how is his Majesty, my grandson ? 
Farnham, they call him, don't they ? How 
is Farnham? When am I to see him — 
and Jean ? " 

Jean was their only child. 

" Jean is doing nicely. The doctor thinks 
they may bring the baby here to-morrow, if 
it is fine." 

But he died that night, leaving his wife 
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a third of a gold mine in addition to his 
advice and infinitely more lucrative. 

With the first dividend, she purchased a 
farm in Massachusetts which had belonged 
to an uncle, and where she had passed much 
of her girlhood. Thither she proceeded as 
soon as she could dismantle the house at 
Colorado Springs, which had been the nu- 
cleus of their nomadic life for eight years. 
Nor was this done upon impulse in defiance 
of the late Dexter's advice, for she had a 
good reason beside the one alleged. To 
friends who marvelled that she could leave 
her grandson so soon after his arrival upon 
this sphere, she said that the altitude was 
getting upon her nerves; that she wished 
to be near her cousin, Miriam Sard, who 
was alone in the world and needed her. 
Jean had her son and her husband. 

Yes, — the little world at Colorado Springs 
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acknowledged that. A very devoted hus- 
band. But some of the residents, who, by 
the aid of the climate, had fought off death 
for eight years, whispered another reason 
for the lovely widow's departure. 

They had seen the Farnhams arrive at 
the Springs when Mrs. Farnham looked 
scarcely old enough to be the mother of 
Jean, who was then a delicate girl of thir- 
teen. They had seen Arthur Conleigh's 
friendship grow into devotion, and had 
gasped aloud when — after a few years' ab- 
sence in Japan — he had returned the pre- 
vious autumn and married the daughter. 

Mrs. Farnham's face was as calm and 
beautiful as ever. She wore her dark hair 
brushed back from her forehead in the same 
simple fashion. Only her gray eyes had 
something more of sympathy, which soft- 
ened, but by no means extinguished, the 
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twinkle of world-knowledge that had first 
attracted Conleigh. 

Dexter Farnham departed this life within 
a few days after the entrance of his grand- 
son, — early in July, — and the last of that 
month found Mrs. Farnham writing the 
following letter to her cousin: — 

"Tranquil Farm, 
"Peace, July 31. 

"Dearest Miriam, — The farm is all 
that I remember it to have been and more. 
It is more than twenty years since I was 
here; and here, — looking down the long 
sweep of changing greens to the blue river 
winding like a ribbon at the foot of the hill, 
and beyond, to the strong profile of the hills 
in the distance, — here I thought my best 
thoughts — the long, long thoughts of youth 
— and felt my very noblest emotions. 
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" I can't tell you how blessed the peace 
of it all is to me after my sorrow. I feel 
that I have found my buried life. 

" After all, we do not outgrow our emo-' 
tions. Sometimes we wear them out, doubt- 
ful whether to be thankful or sad when we 
see them tattered and threadbare. We cling 
to the shreds of our worn-out ideals as a girl 
clings to the old, faded gown that her faith- 
less lover loved. 

"At least, I have plucked two of the 
tail feathers of that vanishing bird Happi- 
ness and wear them in my heart. Namely, 
charity and content. Your tiresome sense 
of the ridiculous will doubtless suggest that 
I pluck a third, called patience, and wear 
the three in my hair with * Ich dien * written 
above them. How many pretty notions a 
sense of humor spoils. It is like having 
a too cultivated taste in music, — one loses 
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pleasure in the good, common, brass-band 
tunes. 

" I adore this life, and I am ashamed to 
say how young I feel. I may as well break 
it to you gently (more gently than I broke 
myself to it), — I ride a bicycle ! Yes ; and, 
what is more, I live in the garb thereof — 
or thereon, — short skirt and leather leg- 
gings. Almost as good as being a man. 
The farmer's little girl had one, and she 
dazzled my eyes riding up and down the 
level part of the avenue in the evenings. 
So I followed her, and she led me up into a 
high place and there tempted me. Where- 
upon, I fell, — literally, almost ruining my 
classic nose. Not that it would have mat- 
tered at this date, except that it might mor- 
tify my grandson to learn that his granny 
had disfigured herself in so flippant a pur- 
suit of pleasure. 
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"However, my blood was up and I 
learned. If you are ashamed to ride with 
me, I will drive you behind a dear, old, 
plodding, fat, gray horse. And I will show 
you Hawthorne's house and Emerson's house, 
that you may learn wisdom. And I will 
show you where the first shot of the Revo- 
lutionary War was fired, that you may learn 
patriotism. Then, that you may learn to 
be practical, I will show you the farm. 

" I can see you smile, you practical though 
dreamy-eyed child of grace. Yes, I know 
my practical fraction is small, — but this is 
the first time that I ever saw the practical 
made beautiful. I can't believe it is real 
work. It seems a pose — just as I felt the 
first time I went to France, and heard the 
boys in the streets of Paris speaking French. 
It seemed as if they must be doing it for my 
benefit. 
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" I sit here on my piazza and recite Gray's 
* Elegy ' as the * ploughman homeward plods 
his weary way.' He is so picturesque that 
I can't believe he really is weary. And the 
man I see now digging potatoes — ^ his blue 
jeans and sunburned face are stunning bits 
of color against the green. Is he really hot 

— there in the golden sun? And the fat 
white horses trailing their loads of fragrant 
hay — and the cows — beauties! It is all 
like a child's picture-book. 

" I pass my days (when not doing the other 
things I mention) canoeing for water-lilies. 

" Is there anything more delicious than the 
free swing of the paddle and the sense of 
gliding beneath the trees at the water's edge ? 
For once I feel like a swan. I know you 
are saying that my geese are always swans, 
and I acknowledge that I am an old goose, 

— but I am so happy, Miriam dear. I feel 
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as though I were paying a long visit to my- 
self — and frankly I have not been bored by 
my hostess. I challenge you to come and 
say the same with truth. I don't believe 
you can — but come. I loilg to share this 
heavenliness with you. 

" A letter from Jean reports the phenome- 
non progressing. How he will love this 
place later on ! 

" When am I to expect you ? I would kill 
the fatted chicken and pluck some of my 
delicious butter beans for you. Please ac- 
cept the tribute to your native Boston. 
Will you have them baked? 
" Fondly ever, 

" Charlotte." 



II 



A N Englishman once said of Mrs. Farn- 
ham's cousin, Miriam Sard, " She is a 
good listener. She never interrupts, but 
she has a way of twigging your idea before 
you have said it. You see it in her eyes. 
It is most disconcerting." 

Other men gave other reasons for this 
disconcerting quality of her eyes. They 
were of a light blue color with long dark 
lashes, and had a trick of quickening from 
dreamy softness to burning interest. 

She was renowned amongst the men of 
her acquaintance for her beauty and wit, — 
amongst the women for her taste in dress 
and the indifference of her manner. 
II 
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For the rest, she was a tall, slender, young 
woman, whose walk had been likened to 
queens and princesses since she took her 
first steps seven and twenty years before. 
In addition, her figure was really superb, and 
her hair was the color of dead leaves. She 
wore it parted and drawn back into a knot 
low on her neck, but it curled softly on the 
temples and behind her ears. 

Miriam Sard was a very positive young 
person, with rather defined ideas as to gen- 
eral propositions, and singularly sceptical 
ones in regard to the concrete of life. 

When she was eight years old, her mother 
died, leaving her in the care of a quiet, re- 
fined-looking, English governess, who taught 
her the catechism and other more useful 
things — indeed, brought her up with great 
care and tenderness. She (the governess) 
was a plain, kind-hearted, intelligent soul, 
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with yearning gray eyes, and an unappeased 
desire to be loved. 

Miriam loved her and adored her father. 
The three travelled about a great deal, but 
really lived in Paris ; and, with the exception 
of a few visits to aunts and uncles, Miriam 
did not know America until she came back 
to it at the age of twenty-one. 

Mr. Sard was a man possessed of great 
laziness and 1 15,000 a year. The combina- 
tion was not unhappy, for he had no vices 
and very few extravagant tastes. He was an 
inveterate diner-out, and when Miriam was 
eighteen his popularity went far toward mak- 
ing her first winter an ideal one for a debu- 
tante. He was a brilliant man, and Miriam 
delighted in him. 

They were inseparable except for the two 
years she passed at school in Germany. He 
gave her the key to his library, and she de- 
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voured many things which might have 
injured a less healthy mind. 

Perhaps a copious sprinkling of French 
novels at last opened her eyes to a fact that 
neither she nor any one else had suspected, 
— a tragic fact hitherto unknown except to 
the two immediately concerned. 

She never forgot the sickening sense of 
horror, disappointment, wonder, and despair 
of that first moment of suspicion which 
quickly sprang into a dull conviction. 

In the bitterness of that hour she weighed 
religion, love, duty, gratitude, morality, in 
the balance, and found them wanting, out- 
weighed by the heavy pain in her heart. 

After the first shock had passed, and she 
could think with a degree of calmness, there 
came the question of what was to be done. 

It is useless to go into the details of that 
terrible hour when she, a girl of one and 
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twenty, pulled off the gay mask, and looked 
for the first time on the awful face of life. 

In paying for that experience she received 
a lot of psychologic small change which she 
found convenient in after life — convenient, 
but of little value. 

At dawn when it was light enough she 
took down her Bible, and smi}ed as she 
turned the pages (well marked) of her 
favorite Ecclesiastes. 

" I have seldom done anything so proper 
and fitting," she said bitterly to herself. 
" Now she believes in it all, and the efllicacy 
of prayer, and yet — " Then she read : — 

" I returned and saw under the sun that 
the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor 
yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet 
favour to men of skill ; but time and chance 
happeneth to them all." 
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Her lips moved as she went on to herself — 

<* Impotent pieces in the game He plays. 
Upon this checker-board of nights and days. 
Hither and thither moves and checks and slays. 
And one by one back in the closet lays." 

With a deep sigh she turned over the 
pages unt^^ in i Corinthians she saw the 
words " Charity sufFereth long and is kind," 
— the real lesson of life. 

And this lesson she learned. 

No one ever guessed what she knew, — 
not even her father. The next morning she 
asked leave to go to America, taking only 
her maid, to pass the following winter with 
her aunt in Boston. 

Mercifully, perhaps, the gray-eyed gover- 
ness died that winter in Rome, taking with 
her (as she thought) the knowledge of her 
fault ; her one precious possession. 
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Perhaps in the next world she found 
charity as great as Miriam Sard's. 

Mr. Sard buried her in the old grave- 
yard at Fontainebleau, where they had often 
been together, and where she had once 
expressed a wish to be laid. 

As he drove from the cemetery, two letters 
were in his pocket, — one of which he had 
written himself to his daughter. 

** Dearest Miriam, — By now you have 
the cable telling you of Miss Hallam's death 
in Rome. I was in Paris at the time, and 
did not even know that she was ill until the 
despatch arrived announcing her death. 
Pneumonia. 

" I am greatly grieved and shocked, as I 
know you will be. She was a true woman. 
Her care of, and love for, you deserved a 
gratitude which I fear we did not show 
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enough of, but which she herself would have 
been the last to expect. Her devotion to 
us both was almost pathetic in its disinter- 
estedness. 

" I fee^ that we have lost a friend whom 
we cannot replace. 

"I shall probably go to America next 
week. 

" She is to be buried at Fontainebleau, as 
she once said she would like to be. 
" Your devoted 

" Father." 

The other was addressed to him, and con- 
tained the following : — 

" Beloved, — For fear that some day, some 
time, you might blame yourself unreasonably 
for our life during the past ten years, I want 
to tell you what unspeakable happiness your 
love has been to me. I want you to know 
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what it has meant to a lonely woman to love. 
It has opened my soul. It has made me 
human. It has taught me charity. It has 
given me the gift of sympathy, so that I can 
look into the face of a little child or a strong 
man and know and understand and help. 

" I believe that your wife in heaven will 
forgive, for I have not taken her place. I 
could not. It would have been wrong to 
her — to her child and to you. You only 
asked me from a sense of duty. I never was 
fitted to be your wife. I was not born to it. 
I am too shy — too ignorant of your world 
to preside at your table as your wife should 
preside. I could only be your helper — 
your comforter. I believe God meant that 
I should be. I have asked Him, and He 
does not let me feel the wicked creature I 
ought to feel according to the world's laws. 

" I know that you do not believe in Him 
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as I do ; and I know that at times the decep- 
tion has worried you. If it was for my sake, 
please forget it, and only remember the great 
unfading happiness your love has brought 
into the life of your 

"Frances Hallam." 

This letter was blotted with tears — his 
tears, for she was dead when he received it. 
He was far from smiling at its inconsistency. 

Rudolph Sard was baptized in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and he often said jokingly 
to his friends : " In spite of my unbelief, I 
shall sniff incense with my last breath. The 
brand of the Church is upon me. Her 
chickens come home to roost." 

Perhaps it was something of this that 
made Miriam love the highest of high 
church to a point little short of idolatry, 
which had so shocked Miss Hallam. She 
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loved the pomp and form. And once, be- 
fore she had lost her orthodox belief, she 
said : " I wish I were a Catholic. The chant- 
ing of the priests is soul music to me. It is 
so much better than understanding what tfeey 
say. I like the smell of it." 

As a child she envied the little boys in 
scarlet who walked behind the priests at the 
Madeleine and rang bells, and did all the 
mysterious things. And after a trip to 
Tangier it was her delight to imitate the 
dervishes. She would take down her hair, 
sit cross-legged on the floor, and rock back 
and forth crying, " II Allah." 

" I feel all the fanaticism of a heathen in 
my blood," she used to say, " and if I didn't 
keep hold of the tail of my self-conscious- 
ness, I should go off into just such a frenzy 
as theirs, I know." 

Religion to her was like music — or the 
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sea. Sometimes it comforted her, some- 
times it gave her peace and content ; some- 
times it made her restless with unsatisfied 
longing; she did not understand it. To 
her the orthodox was as incomprehensible 
as the heathen idea. She only marvelled 
that the Jehovah evolved by a simple im- 
aginative race should have taken so firm 
a root in the minds of many generations. 

She went to church with great regularity 
because she thought it was a good habit. 

" It turns the pockets of my soul inside 
out," she explained to her cousin Charlotte, 
"and if it doesn't put anything good in 
them, it at least takes away the objectionable 
parts of the collection. Besides, religion is 
like matrimony. Not the ideal thing per- 
haps, but the best we know of the 
kind." 

Charlotte Farnham was her favorite cousin 
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and best friend. She had taken a child's 
fancy to the young girl ten years her senior, 
who visited their house before her mother's 
death. This grew into a strong friendship 
stimulated by correspondence and occasional 
visits, which became more frequent after 
Miriam's arrival in America. But even to 
Mrs. Farnham she never referred in any 
way to the great sorrow that had changed 
the perspective of her whole life. Only 
once when Mrs. Farnham had laughingly 
accused her of undue worldly wisdom for her 
years, she replied : — 

"Yes, Charlotte, I found my apple of 
knowledge peeled and quartered for me 
when I was twenty-one. I nibbled at it, 
and have had soul dyspepsia ever since." 

Her manner to her father wore a new 
shade of tenderness, — and she sometimes 
looked at him with the compassion of a 
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mother for an erring son, but she did not 
permit him to see it. 

The next seven years were devoted to 
him. He enjoyed seeing his old friends; 
they were asked everywhere, and went every- 
where together. But he was never quite 
himself. His health failed, and in spite of 
many hopeful changes of climate, he died at 
Homburg the spring of the very year that 
blotted out the existence of Dexter Farnham. 

Miriam brought him back to Boston, 
where he was buried with his Puritan an- 
cestors. Poor souls ! They must have 
shrugged their bones at the vanity of all 
things, if they remembered what they had 
suffered for their religion, and the purity of 
their lives. 

Miriam was with an aunt in Boston when 
she received Charlotte Farnham*s letter. 
She replied as follows: — 
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"Dearest old" Charlotte, — The *old' 
does not refer to your new role of grand- 
mother, but is merely an epithet in joyful 
recognition of the fact that you are still the 
same — not a new woman in spite of your 
clothes and bicycling, — but the same de- 
licious old self whom I long to see and hear. 

" Oh, for one of our ancient talks ! And 
we are to have many. Let*s hasten to open 
our little school of philosophy there in that 
most appropriate of places. But I have a 
proposition to offer. Will you take in an 
old maid, not as a guest, but as a partner ? 

"I have no home, no close ties, and no 
intention of making any. No, don't smile. 
I have thought it over, and have decided 
that Love and I have never been properly 
introduced. We have known each other by 
sight, and have had rather a cheap flirtation 
at long range. But now I have cut him for 
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good and all, until he can come to me with 
proper letters, and the best of credentials. 

" So take me in. Let it be share and share 
alike. Let us take turns at the practical 
wheel, * and thy people shall be my people,* 
and thy gods my gods. I shall mount a 
bicycle or any other hobby, and when you 
tire of my society I shall fold my tents, etc." 



Ill 

TT was a month after Miriam's " domesti- 
cation," as she called her arrival at the 
farm. The two women sat upon the broad 
piazza that stretched across the front of the 
house. Miriam, who had not become con- 
verted to the bicycle attire, wore a simple white 
frock, and as she sat in a deep wicker chair 
looking out over the fields that shimmered in 
the August afternoon sun, Mrs. Farnham 
said: — 

"Miriam, forgive me for mentioning it, 
but you are a beauty." 

" You look as if you had been trying to 
discover whether digging potatoes really is 
work," Miriam replied, smiling down at the 
flushed face. 

27 
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"No," Mrs. Farnham answered, sitting 
on the steps and fanning herself with her 
hat. "No, I have been being a swan, or 
a goose, whilst you arrayed yourself in fine 
linen for your young man, and yet I say unto 
you, that even you in all your glory are not 
arrayed as one of these," and she pulled the 
water-lilies from her belt, and tossed them 
into Miriam's lap. 

" Don't blaspheme, Charlotte. Besides, 
he is not young. My dear, he is fifty-five." 

" Miriam, you shall not do it." 

"Do what?" 

" Marry him." 

Miriam leaned back in her chair, and 
laughed a low contagious laugh. "Marry 
him? rd as lief marry — but why do you 
always regard a man from the matrimonial 
standpoint? Mentally you marry me off 
to every man who comes here. I can see 
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you working out the problem, and fairly 
adding on your fingers to make one and one 
equal one. It does not. It never can unless 
one of the units is a minus quantity. That 
I will not be, nor will I marry a man who is ; 
therefore I can never be one with anybody 
or by anybody. So give up your calcula- 
tions." 

Mrs. Farnham laughed, and then said> 
"What sort of a man, or rather what is the 
trait in men, that women admire most, do you 
think?" 

"I should say that most women love 
those men best who possess that combina- 
tion of deference and tenderness that we call 
chivalry. It wraps itself about the earliest 
ideals of girlhood. It appeals to our emo- 
tions. True chivalry comes from the heart, 
of course, and women really care more for 
hearts than anything. Don't you think so?'* 
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"Um — I don't know," Mrs. Farnham 
answered hesitatingly ; " I should have said 
power. I think power is what women love 
in men. A sort of hidden force — tied 
down, but you know it is there, and can 
make you — make you — " 

" I don't like to be made to do or think 
things." 

" That is because you have never loved. 
When you do, it will be because he is stronger 
than you, and you will understand what I 
mean." 

She spoke with more feeling than the sub- 
ject required, and then leaned down to pull 
a bit of grass from the hem of her skirt. 
After a pause she continued, " Give me a 
man cut from the same clay that great deeds 
are made of — a brother to all the big things 
of life." 

^* That is what I should like to be myself. 
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I don't think it would appeal to me in a 
man. I will tell you the great secret of my 
life, Charlotte — I have gone into the inner- 
most temple of my soul and rent the veil of 
the holy of holies — and what do you think 
I saw sitting there all alone? A great hun- 
gry-eyed thing, which I knew at once was a 
desire of power. Nothing in the whole 
world gives me so much joy as a sense of 
this power. Even physical force is some- 
thing ; but power, influence — whether it is 
over a man, woman, child, or over circum- 
stances — to bend things to my will, is what 
I love. Oh, I know it is very vicious, and I 
often hate myself for it ; but I am sure that 
I should hate still more a man who had a 
power over me. I can't imagine it." 

"Just living is a struggle for power," 
Mrs. Farnham said ; " of course we all love 
it to a certain extent." 
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" Yes, but push it far enough and it be- 
comes egotism. I confess to you that I am 
often in a torment of fear that the hungry- 
eyed thing is egotism. I like to have peo- 
ple think me good-looking, but that is 
merely an incident. I prefer to make them 
admire me in spite of my looks. I want 
them to think I have a fine mind; and, 
above all, to admire me simply because I am 
I without knowing why. Just the power 
of attracting them if I choose, is what I 
love. Is it pure vanity ? " 

Mrs. Farnham laughed. 

"Of course it's vanity. ^AU is vanity 
saith the preacher.* There is only one thing 
in the world more human than vanity, and 
that is curiosity. Curiosity and vanity make 
the world go round far more than love. 
Love makes the world stand still a little 
minute for those who know it ; but curiosity 
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and vanity soon set it going again. Curi- 
osity about * unborn to-morrows and dead 
yesterdays/ made religion. All the sciences 
and philosophies are based upon it, and 
vanity spurs us on to enlighten the curious. 
So they work together. Did you ever meet 
a person utterly without vanity? When 
you do, you will meet the most offensively 
uninteresting being in the world. The man 
who doesn't care really for the world's opin- 
ion, or your opinion, is far more selfish than 
the man eaten up with vanity, and even 
more disagreeable." 

"Yes," said Miriam, "vanity makes us 
try to seem better than we are. Therefore 
if vanity is a virtue, so is hypocrisy." 

"Hypocrisy! The old child's riddle, 
whether one prefers to be a bigger fool than 
one seems, or seem a bigger fool than one 
is. I always ignominiously preferred to l^e 
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a bigger fool than I seemed, hoping that 
by persistent attempts not to seem 2l fool, 
I should gradually cease to be one." 

" That is exactly my idea ! " Miriam ex- 
claimed. " I mean to write a defence of 
hypocrisy some day. If we had never pre- 
tended to be better than we were, we should 
still be going about on four legs. I know 
a class of men who hypocrite themselves into 
human beings. They are really nothing but 
appetite in one form or another." 

" And in women of the same class vanity 
takes the place of the stomach," Mrs. Farn- 
ham answered. 

" * Et tu, Brute.' However, that brings 
us back to our starting-point, — the confes- 
sion of my vanity." 

" The hungry-eyed thing." 

"Yes. Some one once said to me, ^In- 
tellect is a wonderful thing, but there is one 
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thing better/ I asked the proper question, 
and he replied * Character/ Whereat I felt 
snubbed and couldn't think of anything to 
say back. But afterwards I wished I had 
said, ^Character is only highly developed 
hypocrisy/ " 

"That would have been quite an epigram. 
Epigrams are at best only half truths am- 
biguously told/* 

" More often they are platitudes decked 
out in new feathers. But what is character 
really if it isn't the effort to be more than 
you really are ? Or do you think character 
is the thing you are born with, just as you 
are born with a backbone? Some people 
call it backbone." 

"No;" Mrs. Farnham said]: "I think we 
are all born with disposition and will. Char- 
acter is the result of the action of one upon 
the other — the will upon the disposition." 
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"I was born with a power-loving dis- 
position. My will is constantly trying to 
trample upon it. The two are engaged in 
a long fight, which I suppose is my charac- 
ter. Sweetly pretty picture, isn't it ? A 
dragon trying to swallow a hydra." 

" Yes ; but St. George will come and slay 
the dragon, and the hydra will turn into a 
house-cat, feeding only upon the light of his 
countenance, and purring only at the touch 
of his hand." 

Miriam blushed as she laughed. 

"How absurd you are, Charlotte. My 
vanity shall become no man's house-cat, be 
he saint or sinner. I shall kill it first. But, 
speaking of power, what sort of man is 
Arthur Conleigh? Connie, you call him, — 
why do you call him that ? " 

Mrs. Farnham shot a swift glance at her, 
and then gazed at the distant hills as she re- 
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peated dreamily, " What sort of a man ? '* 
and then after a pause added quickly, " Oh, 
* Connie' was Jean's name for him when she 
was a little girl. It seemed to suit him. 
We have always called him that. What 
sort of a man ? — I can't label him any 
more than I can label myself. It is so 
long since I knew him. What kind of 
woman am I ? You couldn't describe me 
to a stranger." 

"Yes, I could. First, you are a hand- 
some woman." 

" That is kind, but not a kindy and you 
are * more than kin.' " 

" Then you are clever and fascinating — " 

"How I hate that word * fascinating' ! It 
makes me think of the hideous worsted 
things that women used to wear on their 
heads when I was young. Well, I can say 
as much of Connie. He is handsome and 
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clever (though he used to be ashamed of his 
brains). Go on." 

" Then you are wise." 

" Sensible, you mean. That I have learned 
from him — since I knew him." 

" What do you mean by * since you knew 
him*?" 

Mrs. Farnham began to pull off her heavy 
gloves slowly, with a slight frown. 

"That is a rather curious speech to make 
about one's son-in-law, isn't it ? " she said. 
" What I meant was simple enough. I knew 
Connie well six years ago. Jean was a child 
then. She adopted him as a cousin, so he 
called me aunt — Aunt Charlotte. He was 
with us a great deal — one is thrown with 
people in the West. Then he went to Japan 
for two years and when he came back he fell 
in love with Jean directly. I really never 
saw the old Connie again. I suppose I 
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resented his taking my baby away from me 
whilst she was so young, and yet I could 
not have chosen a better husband for her. 
We were all so fond of him." 

Her tone was quite the weather-topic one, 
but Miriam eyed her narrowly. She had 
visited Mrs. Farnham during Conleigh's 
absence in Japan, and had heard his name 
so constantly and in such a different key 
from her cousin's lips that she could not 
help wondering. 

" And Jean ? " she ventured after a pause. 

"Jean is utterly absorbed. She forgets 
everything, including her mother. I own 
I am selfish, but the void aches. It is a 
hideous thing to care so much, and find out 
how little you are to your child. You know 
I don't remember my father and mother. 
They died when I was so young — and all 
my soul was centred in my one ewe lamb. I 
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looked at her once when she was a wee mite 
of a few weeks, asleep in my arms, and I 
said, *I suppose you will break my heart 
some day,' and I have kept repeating it 
ever since. But the blow like death was 
unexpected when it came. I don't mean to 
complain. It is natural. She is happy and 
I ought to be glad. I am glad. But it is 
awful to feel that she doesn't need me; 
doesn't want me in her happiness. Jean is 
so young. When her child is older, per- 
haps she will realize what she is to me. 
Meanwhile I must try to make my own life. 
At first their long wedding journey and Mr. 
Farnham's illness kept me from seeing them 
as I might have wished, and then — I came 
here, you know. The baby is the all-absorb- 
ing theme, delicious atom that he is ! How 
I wish I could see him now ! Jean herself 
Is only nineteen, you know — only a baby. 
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Connie does everything for her, even the 
housekeeping." 

Presently she added : " You know I think 
the mother-in-law of the funny papers is a 
true picture, so I keep away. Some day 
they will all come here, and you shall know 
them both. You will like Connie. He has 
all the chivalry of King Arthur, as I used to 
call him sometimes." 

Miriam remembered a letter tucked away 
in a corner of her desk, — a letter which 
Mrs. Farnham had written to her six years 
ago, soon after their arrival at Colorado 
Springs. She had kept the letter for its 
reference to a family matter, and had found 
it only a few days before, so that she remem- 
bered vividly the part that said : " I have 
met a real person, — a rare event in this 
puppet world. By ^ real person ' I mean just 
the proper combination of intelligence and 
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temperament. Most intelligent people have 
about as much sentiment and sympathy as 
a bran pincushion — bristling with facts which 
they use to prick your too venturesome 
emotion. On the other hand, people (most 
people) with temperament are unpractical 
fools who pose and strive for dramatic effect. 
The correct proportion of each is almost as 
^ rare as a blue rose.' This person is Arthur 
Conleigh, my next-door neighbor in this 
God-forsaken country, and I foresee miles 
of pleasure in his acquaintance." 

She did not foresee that the miles of 
pleasure were over a dangerous road, per- 
ilously near precipices, and turning at last 
into a barren, desolate country, for her at 
least. For more than a year she had searched 
vainly for a path out of it to the old peace- 
ful valley. But the old peace is not to be 
had. The vision of desolation is never quite 
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forgotten. From day to day she lived her 
life, devoting herself to her husband, whose 
failing health and eyesight required much 
of her time ; reading, studying ; filling every 
moment so that at night she lay down to 
sleep too tired for thoughts. And yet 
thoughts came. Floating through the daily 
tasks were images, memories, dreams that 
would not be trampled out. Yet she had 
lived on studiously tranquil until tranquillity 
became a habit. 

Thought travels fast and far, and in the 
moment of silence both women had wan- 
dered a long distance from their subject. 
Nevertheless, at any point their thoughts 
might have reached out and touched each 
other, the roads they travelled were so near. 

" My dear," Mr^. Farnham said at last, 
"all the old rhymes and songs are true. 
Love is the only thing that makes life really 
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worth living. * There's nothing half so 
sweet in life.' Without it power is the only 
thing that makes living supportable, unless 
you are willing to be ground exceeding fine 
by the slow mills of the gods. The power 
takes different forms. Sometimes it is the 
kind you describe ; sometimes it is the 
power. of your own brain that you love, — 
the power of your mind to grasp facts, 
knowledge, problems. That is what makes 
my life. Little by little I have become con- 
vinced that when all is told, learning is the 
most satisfying thing in life." 

Miriam laughed. 

" Yes, as you say, when all is told. When 
the tale of your life is told, then study is 
the most satisfying thing, but it is rather 
a dry bone to begin on. However," she 
added, "if you want power, behold your 
ideal man." 
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Mrs. Farnham looked up and saw a fly- 
stopping before the house. A tall, straight 
man with iron-gray hair and mustache got 
out and spoke a few words to the driver. 
When he turned, his glance fell on Mrs. 
Farnham, where it rested an instant with an 
expression of interest. Then he saw Miriam 
and a smile, a rare one for a man, made his 
stern face beautiful for a moment as he took 
her hand. 

"Welcome back to America, my dear 
Mr. Fiske," she cried, " and let me present 
you to my cousin Mrs. Farnham." 

" It is very good of you," Mrs. Farnham 
said, " to look us up in our retreat so soon 
after your return." 

" I have just passed the spot where your 
townsfolk looked up my late hosts in their 
retreat a century ago, and I was thinking as 
I came up the hill how I should stir Miss 
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Sard's patriotic blood by telling her that I 
am sorry we happened to whip them." 

" O Mr. Fiske, don't say that they have 
lionized you into a British lion ! My eagle 
shall scream until you cry for mercy." 

Herbert Fiske was a man who. believed 
in two gods, viz. Health and Himself. He 
made sacrifices to the former, and prayed 
earnestly to the latter. Therefore his prayers 
were answered more frequently than most, 
and at fifty-five he had tasted many of the 
sweetest joys of life without being satiated. 
The world — the great world — was in the 
marrow of his bones, but he was intensely 
human with all his worldliness. 

He called cynicism the smallpox of the 
nineteenth century, and believed that only 
those vaccinated with humanity escaped the 
disfiguring disease. He had been vaccinated. 
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Perhaps the hardships of war had taught him 
that sympathy for pain of all sorts so uncom- 
mon in men. A man who has been wounded 
for the love of his country can guess at the 
joys of maternity. He has turned a leaf in 
the book of life that is uncut by most men. 

Once he laughingly said of himself, " I 
am like La Fontaine, ^Un vain bruit et 
Tamour ont occupees mes ans.' " But the 
noise was not vain, and he had only loved 
one woman with his whole soul. She was 
dead these fifteen years, but there had never 
been an hour when every corner of his heart 
forgot her. Therefore he had not married 
again. 

Miriam Sard interested him when he first 
visited her father in Paris ten years earlier, 
and since Mr. Sard's death he had kept a 
fatherly eye upon her — always enjoying the 
stimulus of her society. 
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His last book, " The Law of Repetition/' 
was making a sensation abroad. Fame is 
sweet, even when the light of its evanescence 
shines upon it. No one realized better than 
he how short would be the little hour of 
praise in spite of the cleverness and days 
of labor put between the covers, but he 
enjoyed his ephemeral glory. 

" I am only a mushroom," he said later 
that afternoon, " but I have been served 
with every dinner this season in London. 
My price is high just now, but I seemed to 
* eat good,' as the Yankees say. After the 
next shower there will be a new growth, and 
I shall be forgotten altogether. I only hope 
that I was not dry and old, and that I gave 
no one indigestion." 

"The book is certainly a ladder for 
thought," Mrs. Farnham said. 

" I am sure your thought climbed up like 
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an Indian juggler and disappeared, ladder 
and all, into higher realms." 

" Your arguments were too well grounded 
for that," she answered, smiling; "but the 
book did start one thought going until it 
forgot that I had any claim on it whatever." 

" Thoughts are ungrateful things. Though 
they are more your own than your child is, 
they shake themselves free of you with more 
nonchalance than the most independent off- 
spring, and forget what brain they came from, 
or even what sex or race they belong to." 

" Yes, we talk about the wonders of the 
universe. It is our power to think of it 
that is truly wonderful. Here we sit in 
our little corner, like spiders, and weave the 
whole theory of a system of worlds. No 
doubt the system itself is very simple. The 
marvellous part is our theory of it from our 
tiny standpoint," Mrs. Farnham said. 
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Miriam laughed. 

"I can't tell you how it delights me to 
hear you two chase the nimble idea over the 
plains of conversation." 

" I hope our talk is not so flat as that," 
Mr. Fiske said. 

" Oh, no. You make it jump through 
hoops, perform on the trapeze, and lead a 
three-ringed circus existence ; and then you 
bring it back securely bound by your argu- 
ments. Oh, I know you of old, Mr. Fiske, 
and I have always wanted you to know 
Mrs. Farnham, who is something of an idea 
hunter, although her specialty is in another 
direction." 

" And what is that ? " he asked of Miriam, 
though his eyes were still on Mrs. Farn- 
ham's face. " May I not know what other 
thing she hunts with such skill ? " 

" Souls," Miriam replied. 



IV 



JJERBERT FISKE found the Peace 
School of Philosophy, as he called it, 
most attractive, and he frequently set forth 
his opinions from a comfortable position on 
the broad piazza at Tranquil Farm. 

"This view," he said once, "proves all 
my arguments. It offers a simile for every 
human problem you may suggest. I have 
only to look across the fields and river to 
the wooded hills and tender sky, and I have 
an image of every emotion." 

He liked an audience. A listener was 
always inspiring to him. His ideas were 
like champagne — eager to be free — effer- 
vescing as readily in the pewter mug as in 
51 
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the crystal goblet. A responsive mind was 
a keen delight to him, but if his companion 
were unable to assist in the conversational 
game, he enjoyed playing return-ball with 
his own thought. If he was not a hero, he 
was at least a philosopher, to his valet, — 
and that worthy had learned to listen stoically 
to talk which afterwards appeared in a refined 
condition within his master's book-covers. 

Talk was like a clearing house to his 
brain. He found out where he stood, what 
he had received, and what ideas he had on 
hand. Still, he was a good listener, and 
eager to draw out the best from his com- 
panion. 

Several weeks after his first visit to the 
farm, the same trio were taking coffee in the 
drawing-room after dinner. 

Mrs. Farnham was very handsome in her 
black dinner dress, and Fiske looked with 
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evident satisfaction upon his hostess and 
upon Miriam's slender, white-clad figure. 
The ewig weibliche — particularly when well 
dressed — attracted him. There are men 
who by instinct can single out at a glance 
the most attractive woman in a room full of 
feminine prettiness. Herbert Fiske was such 
a man. 

" But I prefer to commune with nature," 
he was saying; "* sermons in stones,' and 
God in everything. Sometimes I think the 
devil is in everything." 

" I believe he is," Mrs. Farnham replied, 
"and I can't tell you how sorry I am that 
the devil is going out of fashion. It is no 
longer * the thing ' to believe in him. As 
Taffy says, *It's not done' — even by the 
most orthodox." 

" I wonder why," Miriam said. " One cer- 
tainly has more evidences of an evil spirit 
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than a good one, and it would be such a 
salve to our consciences to be able to cast 
the blame of our wrongful deeds upon a 
genuine cloven-footed individual." 

Mrs. Farnham laughed. " I see you are 
both begging the question of church. To 
church you must go, Miriam. If Mr. Fiske 
prefers to bask in the sunshine of his own 
happy thoughts, instead of Mying awake in 
church,' as he rudely expressed it, he may — 
but you must go, for you know I am bring- 
ing the minister home with me ^terwards. 
His sister. Lady Boyce-Bruce, is a very old 
friend of mine. She wrote to me a few 
weeks ago that her younger brother was 
coming to America, and that he meant to 
preach one Sunday in Peace, where it appears 
he has some friends. He has been stopping 
a few days with Miriam's aunt down on the 
shore. I wrote to him there and asked him 
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to come home with us after service to-mor- 
row. That is true New England hospitality 
to the clergy. First they feed your souls, 
and then you in return feed their bodies — 
a much simpler and less wearying task." 

" My soul likes to select its own food," 
Miriam said. 

" My soul is an epicure," pleaded Fiske. 
" It doesn't like the seven loaves and fishes." 

" Your soul wants jam without * judicious 
advice,' " said Mrs. Farnham. 

" * Jam yesterday and jam to-morrow, but 
never jam to-day,' " he quoted with a grimace. 

" But it is to-morrow. He only arrived 
this morning. He is stopping with the 
Jaynes. We were in the woods when he 
called this afternoon. His name is Lionel 
— Lion, his sister calls him." 

" No doubt he justifies it from the pulpit." 

"That is truly beneath you, Mr. Fiske. 
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* The Rev. Lionel Charles Fairfax Vernon/ " 
Mrs. Farnham read from the card in her 
hand, " * Lowndes Square.' " 

" I like the sound of his name," Miriam 
said ; " Lionel Vernon. I wonder why he 
went into the Church. Just because he is 
a younger son, I suppose. The Church in 
England is the special providence and last 
resort of younger sons. I wonder if any one 
really is called to the ministry nowadays." 

" No more than they are called to the 
army now, I fear," said Fiske. " Religion 
and patriotism are going sadly out together, 
hand in hand. And in their stead comes 
altruism, which makes us love all the world 
too well to prefer our own corner of it, and 
universal religion too well to care for one 
sect — or any sect at all, for that matter. 
Besides, in life we do what we must, and 
not what we would." 
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" Schelling says somewhere, * There is a 
feeling in every man that he has been what 
he is from all eternity, and by no means be- 
come such in time,' " Mrs. Farnham said. 

" Yes," interrupted Miriam ; " but I have 
always been interested in trying to discover 
just how far a man is and how far he becomes. 
In spite of the feeling Schelling describes, 
it is quite impossible that we should not 
become something as a result of all our 
struggles." 

" A man is what his thought is. Your 
Emerson believed that only thought an- 
nulled fate. *So far as a man thinks^ he is 
free,' " said Fiske. 

"*/j' is fate, ^may^ is chance, and ^ wilV 
is a pun of the gods on the future. It is 
what we will it to be." 

"Then you think it is only a question 
of will ? " Miriam asked. 
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" I think that we can have what we wish 
for in life, if we are willing to pay for it," 
Mrs. Farnham answered. 

''Jb! If— if— "criedFiske. "A French- 
man said once, * The things we wish for in 
life we can nearly always get; but they 
always come too late or too soon;' that is 
the price." 

" So you really never do get your wish," 
said Miriam, " for you pay for it with part 
of itself. It is as though you gave a man 
a suit of clothes if he returned the trousers, 
and the trousers if he returned the coat." 

" Yes ; but on the other hand, if a thing 
is worth having, it is worth working for," 
Fiske replied. " We do not ask for gifts — 
we prefer to pay our way through life. 
Nothing was ever got for nothing. Com- 
pensation is the answer to most of our 
riddles. It is the old platitude of the 
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dove rising by the very resistance of the 
air." 

They were silent a moment, and then 
Miriam absent-mindedly began to hum, 

** O had I the wings of a turtle-dove," 

whereat all three laughed. 

" I don't care," she said ; " I always did 
acknowledge my finite mind." 

"Compensation may be the answer to 
most questions," Mrs. Farnham began ; "but 
it is not an answer to mine. Will you or 
will you not accompany me to the church, 
to hear the Rev. Lionel Charles Fairfax Ver- 
non hold forth upon the state of your soul ? " 

" Compensation is the answer to that rid- 
dle also," Fiske responded with a low bow. 
" Your presence will more than pay for the 
ordeal of listening to impossibilities for an 
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hour, after the pain inflicted by a country 
choir." 

" Thank you. And you, Miriam ? '* 
" * Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, and 
keep the bridge with thee.' " 

" Good ! What an armed force of argu- 
ment the Rev. Lionel must have to cross our 
abridged notions of Episcopalianism ! " 



T lONEL VERNON had gone into the 
Church because he believed in it — not 
quite the inevitable reason. 

He was born a believer as we all are, but 
the blight of scepticism had not stunted his 
soul. His faith was not tied by the laws of 
gravitation and geology. He believed that 
these laws went on far beyond the limits of 
our eyes, hand in hand with other laws 
which we have never even seen, and have 
only felt in vague flashes. 

It was in these other laws that he believed 
most firmly, — the hidden something in 
every human breast which speaks from time 
to time in a language no man understands^ 
but only feels and wonders at. 

6i 
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A something which makes us sad without 
reason, and fills us with an unspeakable 
longing to be and to do, — this was the 
basis of his religion. He had spent ten 
years of his manhood studying the various 
religious moods of our little world, and at 
the end he believed, as he had believed at 
the beginning, that the human heart is al- 
ways the same whether it pumps the blood 
of Confucius or Newton. By this he was far 
from meaning that the human heart always 
possesses the same number of moral units, 
if we may so speak. He by no means 
agreed with a number of persons (a consid- 
erable number, alas !) who gauge the virtues 
of all the world by the scanty possessions of 
their own souls. Had he done so, his judg- 
ment of men might have been still more 
optimistic, and less just. As it was, he be- 
lieved that no human being was too mean 
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for at least one spark of nobility, — that 
the spark burned brighter for fanning, — 
that human needs were always the same. 
And he meant to fan the spark ; to minister 
to the needs. 

Of all the forms of religion, it seemed to 
him that the Church of England was best 
adapted to the existing conditions of man. 
Even with its thirty-nine articles and apos- 
tolic succession, it was broad enough to hold 
many wayward, doubting souls. He believed 
that free-thinking was spiritual anarchy ; 
that the Church represented law and consti- 
tution for souls. 

Justice is only a temporary expression of 
the conviction of the majority in courts of 
law, and the laws are changed as the require- 
ments of the people change. Lionel Vernon 
thought it should be the same in the spiritual 
world. That law, precedent, order, should 
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prevail, but that the rules should be adapted 
to the needs of the soul. 

To him a church was not only a place for 
a sermon and beautiful music, but a school 
for prayer, — a place where man can listen to 
the murmur of his inner life, and strive to 
be true to it ; true to that flash of divinity 
which is born in every one of us, which we 
are powerless to comprehend, and so often 
lose sight of. This was what he meant by 
prayer, invocation. And he believed in it 
as the great purifier of hearts. 

It was a delicious day. Even in that quiet 
spot there was a degree of peace in the air 
that breathed of the New England Sabbath. 

Herbert Fiske and Mrs. Farnham stood 
upon the piazza waiting for Miriam, and 
silently looking out across the still land. 

" How beautiful it is ! " Mrs. Farnham 
said with a sigh. 
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"There is something in the air which 
makes me think of the old days of the old 
years when I believed all the Impossible 
Things," Fiske replied. 

" I can almost believe some of them now 
when I look at that sky line." 

The old-fashioned carryall drove around 
from the stable. Fiske sighed. 

"To think that I must have my pious 
mood shattered to bits by two hours in a 
stuffy church on such a day ! Must I go ? " 

" What about the law of Compensation ? " 
Mrs. Farnham laughed up at him. " Be- 
sides, if your pious mood is * shattered to 
bits,' you can * remould it nearer to your 
heart's desire,' can't you ? " 

"You think a pious mood is not my 
heart's desire then ? " 

" If it is, you are not as other men." 

Fiske laughed. " You are almost right," 
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he said. " It is an old theory of mine that 
if there is such a thing as absolute right and 
absolute wrong, there must be a line between 
them. Most of us wish to live as close to 
that line as possible." 

They were both laughing when Miriam 
came down, fresh as the morning. Or as 
Fiske said, " The beauty and the glory of 
the morning." 

" What a flippant mood you two are in ! " 
she cried. " Now, I have prepared my 
mind for devotion." 

" I hope the Rev. Lionel Charles, etc., 
is handsome," Fiske observed. 

The church was small, with little windows 
of plain green glass, through which the sun- 
light fell, painting the air that rich tint which 
one sees in pine forests. A clump of pines 
near the door added their spicy fragrance to 
heighten the impression. The choir was 
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singing (not badly) the opening hymn, when 
the party from the farm arrived. 

" He is handsome," Fiske whispered as he 
gave Miriam a hymnal, but she frowned dis- 
approvingly, and did not look at the minister 
until he began to read from the lesson in a 
rich, low voice, simply — without elocutionary 
effect. " The race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to 
the wise, nor yet riches to men of under- 
standing, nor yet favour to men of skill ; but 
time and chance happeneth to them all." 

She looked up, startled that the lesson 
should have contained her own favorite 
verse, and met his clear gray eyes. 

Lady Boyce-Bruce once said of her 
brother, " No one ever looks into Lion's 
eyes without wanting to look again." 

There certainly was an expression of stead- 
fast earnestness in them that arrested the 
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thoughtless glance. Again and again during 
that hour Miriam's eyes met his as she lis- 
tened with absorbed interest to the sermon. 

The subject was the English Church, and 
he spoke from his heart, giving his reasons 
for believing in it and advocating it. Some 
of the words wound themselves around 
Miriam's memory. 

He spoke of that old metaphor, *the 
battle of life,' and said, "But I believe it 
is true. I believe life is a real fight; a 
fight for the redemption of that little spark 
of divinity deep down in every one of us 
which we in our ignorance call our soul ; a 
fight to discover and conquer and bind that 
untamed, unknown power that belongs to 
what we call the spirit world." And later 
he said, " I believe that the sweat and blood 
and tears of life teach us our sweetest 
songs." 
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After the service Mrs. Farnham drove 
Vernon to the farm, whilst Miriam and 
Fiske walked. 

They strolled in silence down the wide 
street with its stately elms, until they came 
to where French's strong statue marks the 
spot that our forefathers consecrated to 
freedom. 

"I wonder," said Miriam, "what they 
would think of the results of what they 
fought for." 

"That chap," Fiske replied, "looks as 
though he meant to fight for ^That spark of 
divinity deep down in every one of us 
which we in our ignorance call our soul.'" 

Miriam flashed a smile at him. "You 
noticed that ? " 

" Yes, and one or two other things. That 
about the genius of living was good. And 
our one chance in all eternity to be human. 
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I thought he made the human rather at- 
tractive, didn't you ? " 

" Yes ; its possibilities. Altogether, { was 
very much impressed by that sermon — more 
so than by any I ever heard. He made me 
think I had thought it all before." 

" A man who measures accurately the 
egotism of humanity has struck the key- 
note of success," Fiske said. 

"That sounds like a cynical aphorism — 
not like you. Didn't he measure your 
egotism accurately? Honestly, what did 
you think of the sermon ? " 

" I thought he spoke well. His English 
was delicious." 

" Was it only English to you ? " she 
asked, frowning. 

" Oh, of course I can't imagine a thinking 
man being tied by dogmas." 

" Are you less tied by heresies ? As he 
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said, ' Faith is the basis of all ideals.' That 
fellow," she went on, looking at the statue of 
the Minute Man, "had faith. He believed 
that he was doing the right thing. Take 
away our belief, and there is nothing left — 
the world is only an idea then, and heroism 
and duty and strength and purity are only 
words." 

" It doesn't matter much what one be- 
lieves, you think ? It is the belief that 
counts ? There is something in that. And 
yet a star is not a very safe hitching-post if 
your steed is fiery and full of the oats of 
youth." 

They sat down upon one of the benches 
in the shade, and after a few moments of 
silence Fiske said, " Tell me about your 
cousin, Mrs. Farnham." 

Miriam laughed. " Tell you about her ? 
You astonish me. Don't you understand 
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her through and through ? Haven't you 
read her soul ? I could almost believe that 
you have it bottled and labelled. Not 
^ Extra Dry/ but * Dangerous/ perhaps." 

" O maid, great indeed is thy faith if thou 
believest in my discernment to that extent ! 
But I didn't mean to ask about her soul, — 
that is unquestionable, — but about her peo- 
ple, her daughter, and Mr. Farnham. What 
sort of a man was he ? " 

" He was a kind man — absolutely unin- 
teresting to me. Indeed, I saw him very 
seldom, and can only think of him with a 
newspaper in his hand. He was one of 
those machines for making money which we 
have a talent for developing in America." 

" A sort of parody on Browning's * Gram- 
marian,' who, aiming at a million, never lived 
a unit," Fiske said. " Our nineteenth century 
American product aims at many millions — 
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yes, and gets them, too, — without really- 
knowing how to spend one unit, much less 
how to get at the joy of life. How did she 
happen to marry him ? " 

" Charlotte married him out of a boarding- 
school. He indulged her to a degree that 
would have ruined most women. Their 
daughter Jean was the only serious influ- 
ence in her life. The rest was simply a pur- 
suit of pleasure till she went West. I never 
saw such a curious combination of mad 
spirits and a love for study. In her frivo- 
lous moods she was irresistible, and yet she 
loved nothing better than to * powwow on 
the cosmos,' as you say. Four years have 
sobered her very decidedly, I think." 

" But what did she do ? What was her 
life in Colorado when her husband was 
away ? " Fiske asked. 

"You have never been there, so you can't 
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know the habit life becomes in that climate. 
It doesn't make any difference what one 
does. One simply exists. However, she 
rode and reac^and taught Jean, and picnicked, 
and went to balls and luncheons and dinners, 
and thought a little, I suppose, — though I 
imagine not much in those days, — and went 
shooting and fishing occasionally, and took 
trips over the range, and — studied human 
nature." 

" Hunted souls, as you said. H'm ! Male 
or female ? " 

" Guess ! " laughed Miriam, starting up. 
" We must hurry home." 

" I don't know how well she knows 
women — " Fiske began. 

" But she measures the egotism of male 
humanity with sufficient accuracy to be suc- 
cessful. O Mr. Fiske ! " 

" Don't be frivolous, child. She interests 
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me thoroughly. I think her a very remark- 
able woman. What is the daughter like ? " 

"Jean was altogether undeveloped when 
I saw her. A sweet, quiet child. And 
Charlotte says her husband does everything 
for her. Arthur Conleigh — " 

"What! Did she marry Arthur Con- 
leigh?" 

" Yes. Do you know him ? " 

" Know him ? We lived together in 
Japan three years ago. H'm ! That ex- 
plains it." 

" Explains what ? " Miriam asked. 

" Her face. I knew I had seen it before. 
It was her photograph — on Conleigh's table. 
I thought she was somebody. He never 
spoke of her. Her face attracted me, and 
when I asked him, he said she was a Colo- 
rado friend." 

'What a wee world it is! The telegraph 
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and railway have made us too small for 
comfort. We live too much in each other's 
back yards." 

Fiske laughed. "Back yards by prefer- 
ence, too, it seems. Never mind, our grand- 
children will have the high heavens to fly 
through ; and who knows but that we may 
have added a comet by then." 

" But I am so glad you know Arthur Con- 
leigh. Now it is my innings. What sort of 
a man is he ? " 

" Enchanting ! The most enchanting fel- 
low in all the world. A thorough sports- 
man, with unobtrusive yet appreciative brains. 
Had plenty of convictions, but never forced 
them — and I don't think he knows what 
the sensation of fear is." 

"Then he misses a very distinct one. I 
don't think I should care to go through life 
without having been afraid — at least once." 
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They had reached the house. Mrs. Farn- 
ham and Vernon were on the piazza. 

" Here are the delinquents at last ! " she 
cried, and presented Vernon, adding as she 
turned to Fiske, " Where have you been ? " 

"We stopped to admire the Minute 
Man," Miriam answered, " and gain courage 
for * the battle of life,' but Mr. Fiske de- 
scended to gossip." 

" My child, we philosophized. To talk 
of an isolated fact or person is to gossip, — 
but to talk of that fact or person in their 
relation to the past and future is to philoso- 
phize." 

"We certainly connected him with the 
past. Charlotte, Mr. Fiske knows Arthur 
Conleigh." 

Mrs. Farnham's face brightened. " Do 
you really ? " 

" Yes, — well. We lived together in 
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Japan. I knew I had seen your face before. 
It was your photograph in his rooms." 

" Very likely — he is my son-in-law/' 
and she turned to Vernon. " Forgive us for 
talking about a stranger to you." 

" But he is not a stranger. I think I 
know him. You said Arthur Conleigh ? I 
knew an Arthur Conleigh in Paris years 
ago. Henry Arthur Charles. Is it the 
same ? " 

" Oh ! " cried Miriam, " this is too absurd. 
Does everybody in the world know him ex- 
cept me ? Am I the one being who has not 
met him ? Mr. Fiske was just describing 
him to me as a perfectly fearless person." 

" Yes," said Vernon ; " it must be he. I 
myself saw him do the bravest deed I ever 
witnessed." 

"Tell us about it," Miriam said. "He 
is only a shadow in my mind, and I should 
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be so glad to hear of something to humanize 
him in my imagination." 

" We were at school together, first of 
all," Vernon began in his perfectly simple, 
straightforward way, looking at Miriam, "in 
Germany. I was two years older than he, 
but we were the best of friends. He was in 
his sixteenth year, I think, when we crossed 
together. It was my first visit to the States, 
but he had been back and forth so many 
times that I felt a babe beside him in my 
inexperience. It was at the time of your 
wedding, Mrs. Farnham. You remember 
my sister Ernestine was bridesmaid to you, 
and I had been sent over to fetch her back 
afterwards. The passage was a rough one, 
but I was beginning to think myself a jolly 
tar, when we ran down a fishing-smack off 
the banks of Newfoundland. We had slit 
through a fog all day long, and the fog- 
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horns were getting upon my nerves. Con- 
leigh and I shared a stateroom. He slept 
the sleep of the just, and I myself had 
popped off when the crash came, about 
three in the morning. The ship trembled 
an instant, and then began to vibrate as they 
reversed the screws. Then there was a dead 
silence." 

" I know," cried Miriam ; " there is noth- 
ing quite like that silence when the engines 
stop in mid-ocean. It is as though one's 
heart stopped beating." 

" I think mine did stop. Conleigh and I 
sat up and looked at each other. 

" ' Hello ! ' he said. ' What's up ? We 
seem to have struck a snag.' His nonchalant 
tone reassured me for an instant. Then we 
heard shrieks and shouted orders, and the 
pounding of feet across the deck — then the 
lowering of boats. I felt as if something 
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clutched my throat, though I tried to be 
calm. I said to myself, * After all, it is 
nothing but death, which you have specu- 
lated about so often. Now you are going 
to know the great secret. Now you are 
going to have the answer to all your ques- 
tions.' I saw all my life crushed in a picture, 
just as book people do when they are drown- 
ing. In fact, I was simply overwhelmed with 
a fear such as I have not known since. Sud- 
denly Conleigh clapped me on the shoulder 
and said with what seemed actual joy, * Come 
on, let's go up and see the fun.' He had 
pulled on his boots and a fur coat. ^ Come 
on, old man — ^ hurry.' I looked into his 
clear, fearless eyes. It angered me. ^ He 
is a fool,' I said, — but snatched some 
clothes and followed him up on deck. We 
had struck the boat astern and cut her in 
two. The captain had taken our bearings 
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at the time of the collision, and with credit- 
able coolness guided the ship so that our 
momentum brought us around in a circle, 
and we came upon the wreck before the 
boats did. We could just see the crumpled 
timbers and hear the shrieks of the men 
who clung to them. I saw one man meas- 
ure the distance between us with his eyes, 
and then relinquish his spar and strike out 
for the ship. Conleigh stood beside me, 
watching intently. ' He can't do it,' I heard 
him say, — 'he can't do it.' He tore a life- 
preserver from the rail and watched the poor 
wretch struggling with the heavy sea. ' He 
can't do it,' he repeated. A wave hid the 
man from our sight; Conleigh swung the 
life-preserver above his head and hurled it 
toward the fellow as he rose on the next 
wave. He reached for it — missed it — and 
sank with a cry. Without a moment's hesi- 
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tation, Conleigh threw off his coat and boots 
and sprang into the sea. 

" That is what I call courage. It was a 
mad thing to do. I marvelled at it then as 
I do now. I have never seen anything that 
seemed to me so brave; for there was no 
motive, no moral motive behind. No reason 
in the world why he should have risked his 
life." 

The direct, earnest way in which he told 
the tale was impressive. They were silent 
for a moment. Then Miriam asked if he 
saved the man. 

"Yes, the boats got there at last, and 
saved all the crew except one poor chap who 
must have been killed by the blow. The 
boat that picked up Conleigh had a hole 
knocked in her side as she was lowered, and 
the men rowed like galley-slaves, up to their 
waists in water. It is well that they were so 
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near. I shall never forget the yodel of the 
sailors as they hauled in the boats ; the gray 
dawn peering through the fog. Every man 
on board laid hold of the ropes, and many 
had tears in their eyes. Of course they 
made a fuss over Conleigh, but after some 
drinks and warm clothes he was quite him- 
self, and refused to be lionized ; said it was 
nothing but a swim before breakfast, and 
I knew it was not a pose. He was too 
honest for that. It was simply courage. 
He jumped in as fearlessly as a dog after 
a stick." 

" I can imagine his doing that," said Fiske. 
" I used to tell him that his courage was 
as irritating to me as his perfect digestion. 
Once I asked him if he had ever been afraid, 
and he said yes, but when I said ' Of what ? * 
he replied / Of myself.' " 

After a pause Mrs. Farnham made an 
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effort to pay the expenses of the conversa- 
tion (as the French say), or at least her share 
of it. She said : — 

" But it is a question whether courage like 
that is really worth as much as the courage 
that persists in spite of fear." 

" A question ? " said Fiske. " My dear 
Mrs. Farnham, all morals are questions. 
Do you like sugar in your coffee? All 
morality is summed up in that question. 
Youf coffee without sugar would be bitter to 
him who takes three pieces in his cup. But 
you both take coffee and enjoy it in your 
own way." 

Mrs. Farnham smiled. " Your coffee is life, 
I suppose. Some of us take it very black." 

" And when it is too strong, it shatters the 
nervous system," Miriam said. 

"What do you recommend as the best 
coffee settler, Mr. Vernon ? " 
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" Charity," he replied unhesitatingly. 

Miriam smiled, and put down a second 
mark to his credit. Then the maid an- 
nounced luncheon. 

Afterwards they walked in the woods, 
and later went up the river in two canoes ; 
Vernon paddling Miriam's, and Mrs. Farn- 
ham her own, whilst Fiske lay luxuriously 
amongst the cushions, saying, " The Chinese 
poet says, ' When you have a day to be idle, 
be idle for that day.' " 

And how they talked and argued and 
chattered! And coming home, when their 
joined canoes drifted silently with the last 
rays of the setting sun, Miriam repeated 
poetry. One of her ^parlor tricks,' Mrs. 
Farnham called it. She owned a good voice, 
a remarkable memory, and a sense of rhythm 
which gave keen delight to the listener who 
loved verse. 
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Mrs. Farnham said, " If it were not for 
your boatman, you would remind me of the 
Lady of Shalott, lying there all in white." 

** * On either side the river lie 

Long fields of barley and of rye. 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky ; 
And through the field the road runs by 
To many-towered Camelot — ' " 

Miriam began dreamily. They begged her 
to go on, and she gave them verse after verse 
as they floated down the still stream. 



VI 



T IGHTS burned late in four rooms that 
night. It was a wonderful white night 
of mist and moonlight, — and all four of the 
occupants of the four rooms had looked out 
and told themselves that it was beautiful. 
Miriam was standing at her window when 
Mrs. Farnham came in to say good-night. 

" I am fairly sizzling with romance/' Mir- 
iam said ; " a night like this makes me feel 
that I have missed something — ^ Vivre sans 
amour ce n'est pas vivre ' — I wish I could 
know what it means; I wish I had felt it 
even vainly; I wish I could fall desper- 
ately in love, even if it brought misery and 
wretchedness. I wish — ugh !" She rubbed 

88 
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her shoulder vigorously. " A mosquito ! 
Mosquitoes were made to kill dangerous 
sentiment, I believe; to counteract moon- 
light." She sprang into bed. " Come, lie 
down beside me and talk." 

Mrs. Farnham said that she had letters to 
write. 

" I believe you are afraid that you would 
tell me your secrets if you stayed." 

Mrs. Farnham laughed as she kissed her. 
" Perhaps," she said. Then, with her hand 
on the door-knob, she turned. " What did 
you think of the minister ? " 

Miriam looked at the ceiling and answered : 
" Oh, he is so sure of his ideals. Two hun- 
dred years ago he would have burned witches." 
But when Mrs. Farnham had gone, she went 
back to the window again, and her thoughts 
were not of witches, though the witchery of 
the night was upon her. 
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In her own room, Charlotte Farnham 
looked out at the silver fields and saw in- 
stead great ragged mountains and a clear 
Colorado sky. The mountains were like 
torn blotting-paper that had absorbed the 
inkiness of night and left the heavens all 
stars. She had said that once to some one, 
somewhere in the long ago. How long ago 
it seemed ! ^ons of time — and yet how 
well she remembered. He had said it was 
an unpoetical thought, and that from that 
hour the mountains were torn blotting-paper 
to him. Did they blot out all memory of 
the old days — of the old thoughts — of the 
old friendship ? What friends they had been ! 
In her innermost soul she had never ceased 
to marvel at Conleigh's marriage. She adored 
her daughter, but could not believe that Jean 
would make a man like Conleigh happy. 

Oh, the inscrutable human soul! We 
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spend our lives beside it — guessing blindly, 
but never knowing, never understanding. It 
is ever, forever, a mystery — a lonely mys- 
tery in our own breasts, and yet we dare 
attempt to read another's. At times we are 
even presumptuous enough to think we know 
our nearest and dearest. 

She had only seen her son-in-law in the 
most casual way since his marriage, — a fact 
for which he appeared as grateful as she. 
She hoped that they were happy, — but in 
their happiness did they forget her? Did 
those jagged peaks blot out all thought, all 
memory, of her? 

It is easy to renounce the tangible things 
of life, but oh, how hard to give up the sweet 
Intangibles ! — the dreams, the memories. 
It is hard not to keep them. They are 
there, — hidden, perhaps, beneath our dearest 
thoughts, but there, — ready to spring forth 
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at a word or a sigh. But honestly to wish 
ourselves forgotten by those we love is hard- 
est of all. Even when we know that it is 
right and just and noble and all the other 
words that are thorns to prick our consciences. 
Even when we know that it is for the other's 
happiness, it is hardest of all to see ourselves 
forgotten by those whom the little wanton 
gods have made us care for. 

There in the moonlight in those silent 
hours she reviewed the years of her life, 
— her lonely girlhood in boarding-schools 
abroad; her marriage from the schoolroom 
to the not unkind old man whom she loved 
as the father of her child, but who understood 
her as little as though they had spoken dif- 
ferent tongues ; the years of feverish gayety, 
with its empty discontent, its hungry longing, 
which sought to feed on the excitement of 
admiration — hateful years, only sweetened 
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by the hours with her child. Then — then 
she met Conleigh. 

Some wise old philosopher once said that 
friendship is one mind in two bodies. 
When we meet our own mind in another 
body, companionship begins, and life is 
enchanting. 

But another, perhaps a wiser, philosopher 
has declared against friendship if the two 
bodies are not of the same sex. Yes, but 
when love is spurned by both, must friend- 
ship, too, be lost? And when the two — 
the friendship and the love — are found by 
one's own child — Ah ! that is hard, indeed. 
Was this the reward, she asked herself, of 
trampling under foot what was not hers to 
give nor his to take ? Must she lose her 
child — her one ewe lamb — as well as the 
only friend of her life ? And her little grand- 
son ? Great tears gathered in her eyes, and 
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in her heart she said it was too cruel that 
she should be banished — shut out of the 
lives of all that she loved in the world. A 
great longing for human love swept over 
her. " Heavens ! " she cried within herself, 
" am I so old ? Must I give up all human 
joys ? " Then she remembered a little song 
she used to sing as a girl in France : — 

<* Laissons les regrets et les pleurs k la vieillesse ; 
Jeunes, il feut cueilleir les fleurs de la jeunesse.'* 

**But it isn't fair — it is no^ fair," she said. 
After a while she started back from the win- 
dow and drew the curtain. " This is absurd," 
she murmured. " It must be the moonlight. 
I need some of Miriam's mosquitoes," and 
she smiled faintly at herself as she brushed 
her long dark hair before the mirror. 

When she went to her desk she wrote, 
*' My darling Jean," then a tear splashed 
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down, and she sat contemplating it rue- 
folly. 

In his room Herbert Fiske also sat before 
a writing-desk. He wrote, "The conun- 
drum of the age has a different answer for 
every individual." 

Then he grew resdess and went to the 
window. It was very beautifol, but cold, he 
thought. He closed the window, sighing 
sofdy. Presendy he wrote on a separate 
sheet, " There are only two things that last 
in life, viz. a spontaneous brain and appe- 
tite." 

He rested his head upon his hands, and 
said, " Mary, Mary." He honesdy thought 
that he was thinking of his dead wife. 

Down in the village Lionel Vernon was 
writing a letter to his sister: — 
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" My dearest Ernestine, — I don't 
know whether I am tired after the journey, 
the sermon, the strange faces, and the new 
friends, or whether I am a bit homesick. I 
have been looking out of my window. It is 
bright moonlight, and the country reminds 
me of Cheshire. As I looked, a feeling of 
loneliness came over me that carried me 
back across the years to a little lad passing 
his first night at school. I turned to you 
then as I do now, and you wrote to me (I 
have the letter still) * Dear Lion, I cried all 
yesterday because you were gone. There 
are two new rabbits. I called them after 
you, — Lion and Nel. Do you think me a 
cry baby because I was lonely without you ? 
Your Ernestine.' 

" I don't think I ever told you how pre- 
cious that letter was to me, because I have 
never since felt so nearly as I did then. I 
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hope you are lonely without me now. I wish 
you were here to cheer me up; for some- 
how all my life-work seems trivial — paltry 
— useless to-night. 

" Once there was a gardener whose whole 
interest was the development of a certain 
rare plant. He toiled early and late over 
it, and never wearied of the task. One day, 
as he labored with enthusiasm, a breeze bore 
to him a fragrance that was wonderfully 
sweet. It was from his neighbor's garden. 
He looked over the hedge and beheld a 
mass of strange gay flowers, dancing side by 
side; and his eyes were dazzled by their 
gorgeous beauty. Suddenly, as though by 
enchantment, his own work seemed dull and 
useless. And he was tempted to go into his 
neighbor's garden and sit idly all day long 
in the sun amongst the blossoms — simply 
enjoying their glory, and taking no heed 
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for his plants that he had spent so many 
hours tending. Then, as suddenly, a great 
remorse fell upon his spirit, and he turned 
back to his work with pain and wonder at 
the infidelity of the human heart, which a 
waft of fragrance and a glimpse of beauty 
can woo from its chosen path. 

" However, a description of my day will 
doubtless interest you more than my absurd 
allegories. But do you remember how for 
years we wrote to each other in allegories ? 
I lunched with your friend Mrs. Farnham. 
She is a delightful person. I can imagine 
your friendship. Herbert Fiske, whom you 
may have met in London this year (the 
author of that clever book on * Repetition *), 
is stopping there. Her cousin, Miss Sard, 
lives with her. Mrs. Mitchell, whom I was 
with at Beverly, is Miss Sard's aunt. 

" I put all of my real self into my sermon 
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in the morning, and the * Other Fellow ' was 
left to take luncheon with Mrs. Farnham. 
And didn't he enjoy himself, though ! We 
went canoeing on the river after noon, and 
I stayed until such a shockingly late hour 
that my host thought I was lost and came 
after me. I met him on the way, however, 
and the * Other Fellow' is in disgrace. I 
know your old weakness for the * Other Fel- 
low,' so I write while he is still lingering 
about me. The tired * I ' comes back cold 
and lonely and regretful, — regretful for a 
certain intangible feeling of unfaithfulness, 
which I can't explain or even understand. 
Perhaps it is the moonlight. 

" Miss Sard is the most attractive woman 
I have seen in America." 

He paused and leaned back in his chair. 
On the top of a bookcase stood a stuffed 
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bird with outspread wings. The lamp be- 
neath threw the shadow of one wing upon 
the ceiling. Vernon noted the delicacy and 
power of its curve. 

"The marvellous beauty of shadows — of 
the unreal — " he murmured. 

How much that wing stood for to him ! 
The best years of his life — all his early 
manhood, in fact. Wings ! — angels ! He 
wondered whether the association of those 
ideas was natural or cultivated by old pict- 
ures. Still, there must have been a first 
painter. Some one in the long ago must 
have evolved the conception of winged 
angels, — a conception which should stand 
through all the ages — a symbol of purity 
and uplifting power. He closed his eyes 
and soared away on the image of that wing 
to regions of wordless thought. 

After a while, he drew out his note-book 
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and filled two or three pages* with cramped 
writing. He took up the pen again to fin- 
ish his letter, and read the last sentence he 
had written : " Miss Sard is the most attrac- 
tive woman I have met in America." In- 
voluntarily he raised his eyes to the shadow, 
and a fragment of verse sang in his brain : — 

«* The light thrilled toward her, filled 
With Angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed and she smiled.'* 

"That is what she reminds me of," he 
thought, and added to the letter: "She 
looks * The Blessed Damozel.' " 

Snatches of the poem twined in his 
thoughts. 

**Her eyes were deeper than the depths of water stilled 
at even." 

He wrote no more, but went to the win- 
dow and wandered about the room, and 
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moved the lamp, so that the shadow (now 
a disturbing element) vanished. 

"That is the way to banish shadows," 
he said; "simply adjust your own light." 

But the light * thrilled' with images. 
The red corpuscles were beginning to dance 
in his veins. 

The next morning he smiled and then 
frowned at the unfinished letter, tore off 
the last page, and then, after reading the 
rest, reduced it all to small pieces, wonder- 
ing at its childishness. 

And all this was moonlight ! 

The cold old moon must laugh at us. 
Or is she tired of the ancient game? Is 
she bored by the same old human heart 
that has throbbed beneath her light since 
the morning of the world, and still throbs 
as before, despite our creeds and prophecies 
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and speculations ? And does she wish 
that two thousand years of striving had 
lifted man beyond the power of her silent 
spell ? 



VII 

'TpH AT men are born free and equal is one 
of the well-sounding theories that the 
nineteenth century has succeeded in explod- 
ing. Indeed, as we reach its close, and look 
back across the field of the years, we find it 
strewn with dead bodies, — dead ideas that 
were good soldiers in their day, and fought a 
better fight, perhaps, than many of the new 
recruits are capable of. But the notion of 
Freedom and Equality died hard. The 
marks of its struggle for life are still upon it. 
It is still warm. 

Men like to believe that they are the 
equal of any man. They like to believe in 
their own powers. Inexperience does not 
104 
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know the Impossible. Youth does not see 
the walls that hem him in. But when his 
head has come in sudden contact with them 
once or twice, he begins to discover his limi- 
tations. Perhaps some of us have not taken 
advantage of all that in us lay, but there are 
few of us indeed, who, as the years roll on, 
have not found our boundaries. 

Arthur Conleigh had discovered his limi- 
tations early in life. 

A few sharp pains through his chest had 
sent him to Colorado straight from college, 
and shown him a high wall which even his 
daring spirit balked before. He never forgot 
the vision, and though two years of mountain 
air had practically cured him, the wall still 
existed in his mind, separating him from the 
work in the world which he had honestly 
meant for himself 

He grew to love the free life under blue 
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Colorado sky at the mountains' feet. The 
sunshine (such sunshine) washed the taint of 
the city from his blood. He was restless, 
sleepless, irritable in the struggle and rush 
of it. The mountains called to him as they 
always do to those who have lived with 
them. He could hear the rush of clear 
mountain streams. He could see the glory 
of quaken-aspen forests. He could smell 
the pine of camp-fires. The mountains 
called to him, and he longed to be back in 
their eternal solitudes. 

To be sure, he only spent two autumn 
months in camp, and to the casual observer 
there is little of * the eternal solitude * about 
life at Colorado Springs. But there it is 
stretching before those that have eyes to 
see, in the sublime peaks. And half an 
hour's canter will bring a sense of it to the 
most mercantile of minds. Besides, the very 
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air is enough to make life worth while. And, 
for a man at least, there was always polo and 
poker when one became too introspective. 

Conleigh was something of a gambler when 
Mrs. Farnham met him eight years before 
He conscientiously put aside one-tenth of 
his income for the pleasures of the turf 
and the table, and I am bound to say it 
usually disappeared. He confessed that he 
loved the excitement of it, but nothing would 
induce him to go beyond his allotted sum. 
Once, when taken to task by Mrs. Farnham 
for gambling, he said : " But I never gamble. 
Gambling is playing for money. Money is 
what you can't afford to lose. I never stake 
what I can't afford to lose. Therefore, I 
never gamble." 

He did not believe that there was any 
moral wrong in wagering a sum he could 
perfectly afford to lose on the swiftness of a 
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horse, or the turn of cards dealt by intimate 
friends. " Living is a great bet," he had 
been heard to say, — "a bet on your own 
success or happiness. Life takes the odds, 
and usually the stakes." 

As for the influence on others, he had 
thought little of others up to that time. 
The eternal ego in him had not yet been 
tortured into a recognition of its fellows. 

When Conleigh married Jean Farnham, 
he renounced all of these questionable pur- 
suits; partially because his wife exacted it 
of him, and partially because he craved 
peace. Excitement of any kind no longer 
attracted him. His soul was torn and weary. 
He longed to sit down in a quiet, forgotten 
corner of the world, and turn over his thumb- 
worn thoughts. Some pages were pinned 
together that he might not be tempted to 
read them, but he had not forgotten them. 
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Two thousand miles to the westward of 
Tranquil Farm the moon, a red disc, was 
rising from the plains. A man looked at 
it without pausing in his rapid walk, and 
without seeing it. The man was Arthur 
Conleigh. The torn blotting-paper of the 
mountains did not appeal to him. There 
were times when he looked at them yearn- 
ingly, and felt that they had absorbed many 
of his best and sweetest thoughts, and all of 
his youth. These things were gone from 
him, though he did not forget them, but he 
was content. 

The mountains had absorbed a strong, 
pure, though impossible love, based upon 
perfect companionship such as he had never 
known before or since. And when he had 
blotted it out, he had blurred the joy of 
living, and lost his youth. Therefore, he 
looked at the peaks with affection. 
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He knew that Charlotte Farnham had 
cared for him in those days that seemed so 
long ago. But a man who has triumphed in 
a struggle with himself has little sympathy 
for any but himself. He measured morals 
by the world's standards (the only standards 
for practical morality), and believed that he 
had done a noble thing in going away when 
the real meaning of their friendship became 
apparent, and destroying it little by little, 
bit by bit. It was a severe, heart-breaking 
ordeal. Perhaps he was right in thinking 
it noble instead of merely just. What is 
mere justice in another, often becomes nobil- 
ity in ourselves in matters far less difficult 
than this. 

After two years he came home, tired and 
worn with his effort ; full of self-pity, and a 
longing to be cared for. When he married 
Charlotte Farnham's daughter, he did not in 
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the least realize that it was a piece of cruelty. 
Can we expect unselfishness or charity from 
a man who has been noble where his dearest 
weakness is concerned ? He ,had sung the 
last requiem. on his past — and Jean loved 
him. Mrs. Farnham was a clever actress, 
and he was blind to the unhappiness that his 
marriage brought into her life. 

He did not see that he had banished her 
from her child's life practically. Perhaps in 
the quiet peace of the months that followed, 
forlorn fears vaguely floated from his soul 
— a regretful wonder as to her happiness, 
which might have sprung into a burning 
desire to know, to hear from her own lips, 
that she approved what he had done. Might 
have sprung, had he not spurned the first 
faint echo as disloyal. 

With him life was calm. His heart was 
filled with great tenderness for the girl-wife 
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who adored him, and he could not think of 
his sturdy babe without a thrill that was 
almost pain. 

The gods had bestowed upon him the 
rare gift of paternal love. Many male ani- 
mals eat their young, and few of the genus 
homo feel more than the pride of ownership 
in their new-born. As intelligence develops, 
they become more interested in their off- 
spring, and in time grow fond of it. But 
love even dimly approaching a mother's is 
rare indeed in man. 

A man with an innate love for his young 
is found even more seldom than a woman 
without it. 

It would seem that the gods had stolen 
the maternal instinct from some women, that 
a few men might comprehend its joys. 

Arthur Conleigh was more absorbed in 
his son than was the young mother. She 
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was inclined to resent the intrusion into her 
lord's heart, and she was really too much of 
a child herself to thrill at the touch of such 
helpless fingers. 

This thought came into Conleigh's mind 
as he strode on toward the telegraph 
office. 

He was a tall, good-looking man, with a 
blond mustache, and as he came into the 
electric light of the office, anxiety was visible 
in his clear blue eyes. He hurriedly wrote 
a message and gave it to the operator. It 
was addressed to Mrs. Farnham at Tranquil 
Farm, and contained the words, " Come at 
once — Jean is very ill." 

Three days later the doctor met Mrs. 

Farnham at the Colorado Springs station. 

Her pale face whitened when she saw him, 

and a set look came into her eyes. Mechan- 

z 
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ically she gave him her hand, and they got 
into a carriage without speaking. 

" No better ? " she murmured faintly, 
though her heart knew the worst. 

The doctor shook his head, and in the 
effort to speak a. muffled sound came from 
his throat. 

She looked at him with the anguish of a 
dumb animal, from strained, wide-open eyes. 

"When?" she said. And the syllable 
quivered with unshed tears. 

" Last night," he replied, and gaining 
confidence from his own voice, he began 
to tell her very quietly how some internal 
complication had caused peritonitis, result- 
ing in sudden and unexpected death. " She 
was only ill four days, but — " 

Mrs. Farnham lifted her hand as though 
to ward off a blow. He understood, and 
was silent. 
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Her body was motionless — without feel- 
ing. Only her heart, laboring heavily with 
grief, became conscious of a fierce resentment 

— first against fate, — then against her own 
life — herself, — and then, most bitter of all, 
against Conleigh. 

At that moment, if her heart could have 
spoken, it would have cried : " I hate you — 
I hate you, Arthur Conleigh. You robbed 
me of Jean — my Jean — and now you have 
let her die away from me." 

Perhaps it is well for us that our deepest 
emotions are unspeakable. 

When the carriage stopped at the house, 
and she saw the black, — the material signal, 

— the reality seemed borne in upon her, and 
she trembled so that she could scarcely get 
into the house. They led her to the room 
and allowed her to enter alone where all that 
was left of her Jean — her one ewe lamb — 
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lay at rest. There lay the slender, girlish 
body. The pleasures and pains of life were 
all folded away forever, and on her face was 
written the peace that the pitying Death 
Angel often leaves to solace hearts bereft. 
But it did not solace or soothe the frantic 
grief in the mother's breast. There lay the 
dear body that she loved, — the body that 
she had brought into the world. She — she 
herself had created it. Her suffering had 
given it life. It was hers. She had nour- 
ished and watched and taught it until it was 
its wonderful fragile self. It was hers. All 
that was human of it was hers. Just that 
one thing which had never been hers was 
gone. That one thing which we helplessly 
call soul. And all her suffering and care 
and love were blotted out as though they 
had never been. 

Again the inarticulate heart strove to 
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speak. It would have cried, " Tou ! Power I 

— Creator — God! What right have you 
to do this thing ? What right have you to 
take my share — my beautiful human share 

— of my own child ? " 

As she stood there torn with mute agony, 
a cry rang through the silent house — the 
cry of a healthy babe wakening from a long 
sleep. It thrilled deep into the mother- 
heart, and tears gushed forth. 

All hatred — all resentment — were swept 
away by that cry. She fell upon her knees 
beside the still form, crying, " O my baby ! 
O my own little Jean!" 

Only grief remained, the bitter grief that 
mother-love alone can know. 



VIII 

'T^HERE is a limit to human anguish. 
-*" Beyond that, something snaps. We 
begin again, — the old life, — but in another 
key. We are not the same. Something has 
gone out of us forever. 

One of the kindest gifts of the gods is 
that we can never suffer twice in the same 
way. 

To Charlotte Farnham it was as though 
a red-hot iron had been laid across her heart, 
— searing out all past sorrows, joys, memo- 
ries — leaving only the scar and her life. 

She looked with vacant eyes out across 
the mesa to the mountains. She saw long 
days slip silently over them, one after one. 

ii8 
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All the old surroundings, that had once been 
branded upon her brain, seemed new and 
strange and meaningless to her. She heard 
the cry of meadow-larks throbbing in the 
twilight. At night she looked out at the 
torn blotting-paper of the mountains and 
the wise little stars twinkling steadily in the 
far-away — the very stars that had heard her 
thoughts only a fortnight ago, the very 
mountains whose ghosts had marched be- 
fore her in the moonlight, dragging with them 
dreams of other days, longings, regrets. All 
these were gone now. Every one was gone 
— even memory of them. She would steal 
in to the crib where her grandson lay, and 
touch his little head, oh, so tenderly, whilst 
the tears rolled silently down her cheeks. 
Then she would listen to his quiet breath- 
ing until a sense of belonging — a sense of 
her own usefulness to this wee being — a 
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sense that he needed her — would flow into 
her heart, bringing comfort and peace. She 
would go back to bed again and sleep. 

Once as she knelt there beside the crib, 
— her face buried in the pillow close to the 
little head, — she became aware of a light in 
the room. , Rising noiselessly, she saw Con- 
leigh standing, candle in hand, gazing at his 
son, with an expression of such infinite tender- 
ness that a feeling of pity for him arose in 
her heart as she stole away. 

Conleigh also seemed strange and new to 
her — like the mountains and stars — and 
young, like a bit of her own youth, which 
she had outgrown beyond recognition. 

We are made like that. 

We weave the disappointments and re- 
grets of our little past into a garment. We 
wrap it about us. We embroider the stories 
of our lives upon it, with the thread of our 
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deepest emotion. To us it seems unchange- 
able, unforgettable, everlasting. But when 
Nature deals us a fresh, unexpected blow, 
behold the fabric of past woes is torn to 
shreds. It falls from us. We forget it in the 
new bitterness, and if we ever find it again, 
it is no longer the same. 

On the day that Mrs. Farnham brought 
the baby and his nurse East, Arthur Con- 
leigh started for Japan. 

Before they left the house, he took his 
son in his arms and walked about, talking 
to him in tones that would have touched 
the heartstrings of those who were not moved 
to laughter. 

" It is hard to leave him," he said at last ; 
" but I feel that I must go — go somewhere. 
I can't stay here. And you know more 
about his present world than I do. Doesn't 
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she, old fellow ? Well — I shouldn't cry 
about it. There ! You shall have all father's 
keys ! Ah ! You like that ? Some day they 
shall be yours, my son. The Persians taught 
their sons to ride, to shoot, and to speak 
the truth. There isn't much more that is 
worth learning. Teach him just as little as 
you can. There is always so much in life 
to be «»learned. Those are the hardest les- 
sons. And the teachers of unlearning are 
the sternest taskmasters." 

" I hope he may never discover how true 
that is, Connie," she replied, " and I hope 
that you will come back before he is old 
enough to be taught much." 

"Yes — perhaps — I can't tell. I can't 
think as far as that. I can't think beyond 
the to-day of things, and I don't want to. 
Good-by." 

He laid the baby in her arms and stooped 
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and kissed him. There were tears in his 
eyes when they met hers. She gave him 
the hand that was free, — the left hand. 
He grasped it firmly — almost roughly — 
and went away. 



IX 



THAT fortnight was a long one to Mir- 
iam; a fortnight of September days 
that the sun went down on regretfully in 
New England, — regretfully, — leaving a 
haze of glory behind him — a haze dreamily 
reminiscent of the dying summer. After all, 
there are no sunsets like the New England 
sunsets. At least, so Miriam thought dur- 
ing those golden days. 

The morning that Mrs. Farnham received 
news of Jean's illness, Fiske had gone with 
her to Boston and made all arrangements 
for her journey. Miriam, left alone in the 
great farmhouse with only the servants and 
her dog, wandered about restlessly all that 
124 
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first day; played at reading and writing, 
walked down to the river to give Vivette 
a swim, and at last, late in the afternoon, 
went to the piano. Without music and 
with eyes that saw only dreams, she played 
one after another of Schumann's songs. 
"Frauen Lieben und Leben." She loved 
them. For her his songs held all the pas- 
sionate longing, all the vain regret and help- 
less toil of life. "Schumann's songs are 
life tangled in harmony," she said once. 

As she played, the music ahd the words 
flowed through her thoughts, lifted and bore 
them away — away. She did not hear the 
door open, and Lionel Vernon had been 
in the room some time before she felt his 
presence* 

" Please don't stop," he urged, after her 
first surprised greeting. " It is long since 
I have enjoyed music. Do you sing?" 
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" Only in my heart. But if you could 
hear the bird in my heart ! I can, when I 
play these songs. They give me infinite 
delight." She began another. 

" Ah ! I know that so well," and he sang 
in a well-trained baritone : — 

** * Aus meinen thranen spriesscn 
Viel bluhende Blumen hervor, 
Und meine Seufzer werden 
Bin Nachdgallenchor. 
Und wenn du mich lieb hast, Kindschen, 
Schenk' ich dir die Blumen all'. 
Und vor deinem Fenster soil klingen 
Das lied der Nachtigall.* '* 
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That is delicious," sighed Miriam. 
" The music and the words speak together. 
Imagine translating that song ! " 

Vernon smiled. "What nonsense it would 
sound in English ! It is incomprehensible 
to me how the clumsy Teuton, with his 
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ponderous, elephantine tongue, can speak 
dreams whose delicacy shrivels when we at- 
tempt to catch them in our own language/' 

"I think," said Miriam, "that the lan- 
guage we adopt gives the key to our 
thoughts. English is major, German is 
minor, and French is a light arpeggio first 
in one, then in the other. It seems to me 
that the German language creates a dream- 
mood. There is a tone of sentiment — a 
side-light of romance — that reaches so far 
beyond the mere words. English always 
ties me down to the words. I can't think 
beyond them. If any one told me that 
many blue flowers were springing from his 
tears, I should feel like laughing, but in 
German — ^Aus meinen thranen spriessen 
viel bluhende Blumen hervor' makes me 
know all the fragrance of sweet, sad thoughts 
that come after sorrow. You expressed it 
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in your sermon Sunday when you said, 
^The sweat and blood and tears of life 
teach us our sweetest songs/ " 

Vernon looked so pleased that she turned 
back to the piano somewhat embarrassed. 

"Do you like Chopin?" 

"Yes." 

" Then I will play you ^ The Lost Soul/ " 
and she played the Fourth Prelude. 

" That is a favorite of mine. I like your 
name for it, — ^ The Lost Soul.' " 

Miriam smiled. " I am glad you like it. 
Every scrap of Chopin is a vivid picture to 
mej Now this ' Confession and Absolu- 
tion.' " She played the Fifteenth Prelude. 
"Can't you hear the poor girl telling her 
story — going over it again and again with 
pathetic excuses ? And now the priest, first 
very solemnly ; — then harsh — then sorrow- 
ful — and at last forgiving." 
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He encouraged her to go on, and in their 
enthusiasm they were like children playing a 
new game together. She would tell him her 
thought, and then play so that he followed 
her mood. Beethoven, Grieg, and Schuman. 

"Now tell me what this makes you 
think," she said at last, and gave him 
Chopin's Forty-seventh Prelude. 

"That is a dancing girl,** he said, enter- 
ing into the spirit of the theme. " She is 
dancing with a broken heart. She is tired 
— oh, so tired — and sad, too. She shakes 
her tambourine above her head languidly. 
But the music goes on — the people are 
there — she must dance — and dance. At 
last the music pauses. She may stop. She 
sweeps a deep courtesy with a smile — such a 
smile — with the pain in her heart." 

" Bravo ! " cried Miriam. " That is it 
exactly. I can see her now, with a wistful 
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look in her tired eyes, not disguised by the 
set smile." 

" I never tried that before. It is quite 
an original and interesting thing. I should 
have thought that analysis would kill music, 
just as it kills sentiment. What made you 
think of doing it ? " 

Miriam smiled. 

"It is simply that I am hopelessly un- 
English. I can't talk to people as you do 
without knowing their names; and even 
things — pieces of music — appeal to me 
more by name than by number." 

"Not so un-English," he replied. "I 
remember one English gentleman of ballad 
fame who distinctly objected to being ^ num- 
bered like a cabman.* " 

** * Which told upon him so. 

That his spirits, once so buoyant. 
Grew uncomfortably low,' " 
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Miriam quoted, laughing. " I haven't met 
many Englishmen who knew the Bab Bal- 
lads." 

" Yes ; I know it is a fiction amongst you 
that we lack that attribute which you harp 
upon till the very phrase is become loath- 
some to my ears ; namely, * a sense of 
humor.' Since you are so good in selecting 
names, why not confer a favor on the age by 
coining a new name for that inward giggle 
which you Americans think that you alone 
possess the capacity for. In spite of my 
nationality (and you seem to forget that the 
Bab Ballads were written by an Englishman) 
Mister William has always appealed to me 
with his enchanting theories of morality." 

" Your rebuke is quite just. But I must 
confess that it has always been astonishing 
to me that your nation, which is eminently 
serious and matter-of-fact, should have pro- 
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duced the most dainty bits of humor (ex- 
cuse me, but I object to your ^inward 
giggle ') that we have in the language. For 
instance, ^ Alice in Wonderland/ Could 
anything be more un-English than that? 
I have met very few English who ap- 
preciated it." 

" Of course you will forgive me for not 
agreeing with you." 

Miriam laughed. "And of course you 
will forgive me for being so impertinent and 
so arrogantly American. Perhaps I have 
been unfortunate in my English friends. 
You make me believe so, though they were 
all (the men, at least) fine, straightforward, 
honest fellows, and I liked them in spite of 
their lack of — what shall we call it? — in 
spite of the fact that they didn't understand 
* Alice.' That used to be my great test 
when I was young." 
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"Test? In what way?" 

"Test for possible friendship. It was 
my theory that people who did not like 
* Alice' were impossible. It was the test 
of companionability. If they did not like 
^ Alice/ they did not understand my kind of 
nonsense ; they would never like my jokes, 
and we could never be friends — real friends." 

"And if they do, may they be real 
friends?" 

" If they do," Miriam said, " friendship is 
possible." 

" I love ^ Alice,* " Vernon said seriously, 
and then they both laughed. 

Half an hour later he spoke of Mrs. Farn- 
ham. Miriam's face clouded. 

"Didn't you know? Of course you 
didn't, and I have selfishly forgotten to tell 
you. Her daughter is seriously ill. She 
got a telegram this morning, and took the 
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first train for Colorado. I have been de- 
pressed and wretched for her all day, but the 
music and you made me forget," 

The next day Vernon and Mr, and Mrs. 
Jayne rode up to inquire for good news, and 
when they found that there was none at all, 
persuaded Miriam to ride with them to the 
Wayside Inn for tea. 

It was a still cool afternoon. Even the 
horses felt the freshness in the air that 
promised frost, and cantered gayly over the 
smooth roads. On either side neat farms 
spread their tempting fields of pumpkins and 
purple cabbages, which stretched away to the 
woodland beyond. The woodland with its 
first splashes of autumn fire flaunting from 
the tree tops, and in the distance the hills 
lay dreaming beneath a blue haze. 

" I wonder what they are dreaming about," 
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Miriam said to Vernon, pointing to their soft 
outline as they walked their horses up a hill. 

" They are beginning to dream the dreams 
of age. They are thinking about the spring, 
and recalling with quiet pleasure all the 
deliciousness of youth," said Vernon. 

"Quiet pleasure," repeated Miriam; "I 
believe that quiet is the compensation of 
age. All our lives we work for rest. Rest 
is our ideal. When we get it we spend our 
days thinking about the unquiet past, I hope 
without regret." 

" What do you know about the pass-times 
of age. Miss Sard," cried Jayne, joining 
them ; " I might tell you, but I will not. 
However, we do not get sleepy as soon as 
those hills seem to. Can you fancy them 
* clapping their hands to-day,' Parson ? " 

" It is a day to make the world clap its 
hands. Come, a good gallop." 
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It was a level stretch between pine trees, 
with open farm land beyond. The air was 
fragrant with wild grapes, and Miriam drank 
it in as they sped over the ground. When 
she turned to Vernon, her face and eyes were 
alight with the very joy of life as she said, 

** * As I ride, as I ride. 

With a fiill heart for my guide. 
How its tide rocks my side. 
As I ride, as I ride.* ** 

" Ah ! " cried Vernon, " I always think of 
that when I gallop. Browning must have 
done it on horseback. And this, — I wish I 
could remember as you do; I only catch 

snatches : — 

** * My soul 
Smoothed itself out, a long cramped scroll. 
Freshening and fluttering in the wind. 
Past hopes already lay behind, ♦ ♦ * 
So one day more am I deified * * * 
Who knows but the world may end to-night.' ** 
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Their eyes met in one of those glances 
which leave us astonished by a sense of 
something given unawares, and something 
accepted in silence. 

The glance thrilled Miriam. For an in- 
stant she felt the keen excitement of a hunter 
who suddenly and unexpectedly sees his stag 
close before him. It seemed to her that for 
the first time she saw the real man clearly. 
In that instant she believed that she knew 
him, that she understood him thoroughly. 

We women are thought to understand 
men, and we know the value of the reputa- 
tion too well not to feign comprehension, 
even to ourselves sometimes. 

There is a little knowing mental swagger 
about a woman who fails utterly to read her 
man. She allows him to think that he is as 
an open book to her, whilst patiently biding 
her chance to cut the leaves. 
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When a man and a woman meet, and feel 
the spark in their ten minutes* conversation, 
the woman goes home with him in her 
pocket as it were, boxed and labelled. She 
knows his kind and his class, and she hums 
a little tune of triumph as she arranges her 
hair. 

(Women settle the gravest questions of a 
lifetime whilst arranging their hair. A man 
shaving is a man shaving. He can think of 
nothing else. All his wonderful brain is 
occupied with the endeavor not to cut him- 
self. A woman combs and brushes her hair, 
and twists and turns and pins it, a compli- 
cated operation, but you may be sure that 
her thoughts are not in her work. Her 
mind is busy with the problem of the hour, 
whether it be the ordering of a dinner, or 
the dismissal of a lover.) 

Yes, she hums a little tune when she has 
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measured a man, because she knows that he is 
absolutely ignorant of her. But who shall say 
that at the end of a month he does not un- 
derstand her far better than she knows him ? 
He does not guess at this, however, which 
is her strong point. 

The silence which fell from this glance 
between Miriam and Vernon was saved from 
embarrassment by Mr. and Mrs. Jayne, who 
cantered up, and the four dropped into a 
walk again. 

" As for poetry," Jayne said, " there is a 
field for inspiration," and he pointed at the 
rows of purple cabbages. " I offer a prize 
for the best poem on that subject made in 
five minutes. He drew his stop-watch and 
called time. Neither Miriam nor Vernon 
attempted this feat, and Jayne won by default 
with the following eloquent lines : — 
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"O cabbage ! 
How you my digestion ravage ! '* 

The afternoon passed merrily at the old 
inn, whose walls had sheltered so many jovial 
spirits. A sort of rural guide took them 
from room to room, and, standing in a Web- 
sterian attitude, declaimed the history of 
the house in a nasal, though grandiloquent, 
manner. Vernon asked a few questions 
which embarrassed the orator to such an 
extent that he would begin again at the 
very beginning of his speech. 

" Don't interrupt him," whispered Jayne. 
"It is of no use. He's like a centipede. 
Cut him in half and he runs off in two 
directions instead of one." 

In the garret the guide showed them a 
trough half-way between the floor and roof, 
with a ladder leaning against it, and told 
them a rather pathetic tale of a dwarf 
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negro slave, who had slept there for many 
years, 

" When told that he was free, after the late 
war," he recited, " Ponto refused to go, say- 
ing, ^ You have had the meat, now pick the 
bone/ " 

Mrs. Jayne did not hear this bit of his- 
tory, as she was examining a quaint old cup- 
board at the time. So later at tea, Vernon 
attempted to tell it. The tale improved 
much at his hands, until he reached Ponto*s 
bitter reply, when he gravely declared, with 
dramatic flourish, "^ You have had the boney 
now pick the meat. ' " Whereat he was 
greeted by a shout of laughter. Vernon 
joined them, saying — 

" Now I have furnished you with an abso- 
lutely original proof of our English density 
and inability to ^ see the point,* as you say." 

Then Mrs. Jayne produced a little volume 
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of Longfellow, and insisted that Vernon 
should read the introduction and bits be- 
tween "The Tales of a Wayside Inn." 

There is a cheeriness in the crackle of the 
first autumn fire that warms the cockles of 
the heart. Miriam had never cared for 
Longfellow before, but as she sat there in 
the very spot so musically described, — the 
sun, low in the west, throwing little mis- 
shapen squares of light on the opposite wall 
through the curious old window-panes, — 
the spirit of those old days seemed to steal 
into the room, and as Vernon read them, 
the verses lived in vivid pictures ranging 
through the firelight. 



'IXT'HEN Miriam Sard confessed to Mrs. 
Farnham her desire for power, she 
would have been annoyed to have had this 
desire called " love of admiration/* Yet it 
is this much-maligned quality that has made 
women womanly, since the days of Eve, and 
a century of short hair and bloomers cannot 
kill it out. 

Love of admiration is, in woman, what 
vanity is in man. And there is this differ- 
ence between them — a woman is even more 
pleased to be admired for what she knows 
she has not^ than for what she has. Be she 
wise as Minerva, and plain, still must her 
lover think her beautiful; be she fair as 

»43 
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Venus and dull, still must her lover think 
her clever. She does not necessarily be- 
lieve him, but his opinion is none the less 
pleasing to her. 

A man insists upon this appreciation of 
what he considers his best points. A woman 
may think him the soul of honor, the pin- 
nacle of wisdom ; but if she fails to observe 
his ability to pick out a good horse (the 
point upon which he happens to pride him- 
self) her high thoughts of him are as peb- 
bles cast to the seven seas. 

Volumes have been written on this ac- 
cursed love of admiration in women. Young 
men have become melodramatic over it ; 
old men cynical. Yet it is the trait which, 
more than all others, has endured through 
the ages — the trait which women doctors, 
lawyers, and politicians share with the sweet 
Elaine or Cleopatra or Mother Eve. 
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Like all traits, it is mishandled by some ; 
but withal, it is the keynote of womanhood. 
Why should it be cried down ? 

If one of the men, who have so cleverly 
laid all the ills of life at the door of woman's 
love of admiration, would only write honestly 
of the vanity of his own sex. 

Miriam Sard was woman enough to love 
admiration. She knew that Vernon admired 
her, and was more pleased by that knowl- 
edge than she realized. She was drawn to 
him, and would have been glad to believe in 
the sincerity of his position. She might 
have done so unquestioningly but for the 
shadow of that early tragedy which cast a 
doubt upon all sincerity. By nature she 
was an optimist, but that painful experience 
had blunted the best thing in life, namely, 
faith. Those hours of silent communion 
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with black doubt had made life seem very 
paltry at first, and even after years the rela- 
tive sizes of things were hopelessly altered 
for her. 

Without meaning to, she doubted Ver- 
non's earnestness, and quite enjoyed the 
frivolous moods into which she half-mali- 
ciously led him. 

Vernon was dissatisfied with his mental 
attitude towards Miriam. He felt that his 
real self often slipped away, leaving a flip- 
pant being whom he was pleased to call " the 
other fellow." Nevertheless, in the silences 
of their short friendship, he had felt more 
than once that she understood him. 

For the little knowledge of each other 
that is given to us, we owe more gratitude 
to a moment of silence than to hours of 
what we moderns call conversation. 

In the days that followed, they passed 
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many serious hours together. It was he 
who brought the telegram announcing Jean*s 
death. His long, earnest talk at that time 
comforted Miriam. She felt as she remem- 
bered feeling once in a silent cathedral long 
ago, when a boy's clear voice chanted, " Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth,** — a sense of personal security and 
protection, which is the crown that Christi- 
anity vouchsafes to true believers. 

When Vernon talked, Miriam felt this at 
times, like the breath of incense. At times 
she agreed with him that life is surrounded 
by a spiritual atmosphere which we have no 
organ to comprehend. Just as the lower 
animals live in our world without under- 
standing our lives in it. If our longings go 
beyond the material universe, why may that 
not indicate the existence of a spiritual one 
which we do not see. Perhaps the grave 
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is the gate to this world. Perhaps — per- 
haps. 

Miriam's unbelief was born of intense 
religious sentiment. 

" You are too analytical," Vernon said to 
her one day as they walked through the 
woods. " You would try to dissect and ex- 
plain away the green scent of that fern. 
What can you learn of the beauty of a plant 
by eternally digging at the roots. Lift up 
your eyes to the flower. The moods we 
love best, our rarest feelings spring from 
something beyond our ken. You cannot 
trace their origin.** 

** * And then we will no more be racked 
By inward strivings, but demand 
Of all the thousand nothings of the hour 
Their stupefying power,* " 

Miriam quoted. 

^' What are * all the thousand nothings ' of 
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your life ? " he asked, as they rested under a 
clump of maples. 

" Oh, violent exercise is the best of them, 
practical household details the worst, and 
novels, newspapers, and conversation the 
greater part. Especially conversation. Con- 
versation is the thief of time." 

" I have been responsible for much theft 
then during the past fortnight, but if the 
effect has been stupefying, you have been 
wonderfully successful in concealing it." 

Miriam laughed. ** Now don't be frivo- 
lous just when I am really serious. I really 
believe that conversation, intimate conversa- 
tion, is the cause of much wickedness." 

" By intimate conversation you mean ? " 

*^ I mean flinging down our little wriggling, 
poUiwog ideas for another to examine, and 
saying, * There ! Look at that ! That's the 
sort of a fellow I am ! ' I think in doing 
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that we often misjudge our own ideas. 
What we take for a polliwog might turn out 
a fish, if we let it alone ; but we pull it out all 
undeveloped, glance at it, and say it is a frog. 
So a frog it remains to us, and we hear it 
croaking in the damp recesses of our souls 
all the rest of our lives." 

Vernon's eyes met hers with a look of 
perfect understanding, — a glance that would 
repay one for any quantity of sacrificed, mis- 
judged ideas. * 

We talk in polysyllables about science, 
and speak of the Nebular Hypothesis with 
the same inconsequence that women feel in 
mentioning a last year's bonnet. We trace 
life back to the first little blob of protoplasm 
that ever absorbed its less fit companion. 
And yet one touch of what we call sympathy 
is worth more to us than many volumes of 
what we call knowledge. We are such 
lonely creatures! 
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Miriam felt the glance as a child in trouble 
feels the touch of a kind hand. Tears 
sprang to her eyes, — an involuntary tribute 
of gratitude for being understood, which 
astonished her. 

"I am a great believer in unuttered mind,*' 
she went on hurriedly, digging the moss from 
a stone at her feet with the long staff she 
carried. " It is unuttered mind that counts 
in life. The kind that has a sort of a priori 
knowledge of the right and wrong of things 
without a thought of the reason, or even 
mental discussion." 

" You mean the kind that takes its world 
whole, not cut up into bits and ana- 
lyzed." 

"Yes. I am so sick of the 'whys* of life. 
I wish the interrogation point had been left 
out of my being. As it is, I bristle with 
them. I mean to study mathematics next 
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year just for the joy of getting an accurate 
result from brain work." 

"I think you will find it a great help. 
The absolute accuracy of the laws which we 
can understand and work out is a proof to 
me that there are answers to the ' Whys of 
life ' as you call them. The answers are not 
in our book. We are trying to work in 
calculus when we scarcely know algebra. 
The next class will laugh at our difficulties. 
But surely there is enough algebra to keep 
us occupied here." 

Miriam looked up at him with a smile. 
"You are quite right. Do you know I 
think I am just growing up to the Truisms 
of life. Things that I have heard always 
and answered * yes, yes * to, with some impa- 
tience, suddenly strike in upon me with new 
light as though I had never heard them be- 
fore. I am astonished to find such Truth 
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in the experience of the world. After all, 
I suppose, we must live life to know it." 

Suddenly she turned toward him. " Do 
you know, I wish I had your power over 
people." 

He looked at her in surprise, and his face 
flushed slowly, though he only said, — 

"What power?" 

She smiled frankly into his face. "You 
make me feel useless." 

" It is the last thing you should feel." 

"Why? Do you think that I am good 
for anything ? " 

"Yes." 

" What ? " She asked, still smiling. 

" If I told you the first truth that occurs 
to me, I should say good to look at ; but it 
would sound frivolous as you say, and I am 
taking your question seriously. It is, how- 
ever, very true." 
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She laughed a litde uneasily under his 
gaze and said, " Go on." 

" It is quite impossible to go beyond the 
facts that you are beautiful and graceful ; 
that your mind has gathered rare images and 
is unstained by the mercantile view of life ; 
and that your spirit is noble. I hope now, 
that I have righted the evil effect of the 
very unfortunate power you have attributed 
to me." 

" I should not have said that the direct 
effect of your power was to make me feel 
useless. That is the indirect effect. You 
really make me want to be useful. I think 
you are quite right. I am shirking my 
algebra in a vain attempt at calculus. I am 
tempted now to plunge into charity. I be- 
lieve that Charity is the key to most of our 
problems. Not the charity with its long list 
of patronesses, but the charity so seldom 
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found in the list itself. The charity that 
'sufFereth long and is kind/ We have a 
poetess in this country who has done much 
in the way of making gaudy posters of 
human emotions; but one little verse of 
hers sticks in my memory. It is something 
like this, — 

** ' So many aims, so many creeds, so many paths that 
wind and wind. 
While just the art of being kind is all the sad 
world needs.' " 

" The art of being kind/* Vernon repeated. 
" Do you know how great an art it is to 
feel kindly to all the world? I have spent 
many days studying it and still success seems 
far away sometimes." 

Then he told her of his plan to enter an 
order of Anglican priests that he might work 
with greater strength in the unison of a 
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brotherhood. And she told him of certain 
dim shadowy thoughts she had cherished of 
becoming a nurse. As she talked, the idea 
took definite shape and it seemed to her that 
she was actually going into a hospital. 

In one of the silences she leaned back 
against the tree and looked up through its 
vivid autumn leaves at the soft Indian 
summer sky. 

"Sometimes I wonder whether it is the 
marvellous beauty of the earth, or some- 
thing physical within ourselves, that fills us 
from time to time with a longing to go out 
across the world and live our own real 
lives." 

"The Unreal is the greatest reality to 
mankind," Vernon answered. "'Out across 
the world,* as you say, always seems the real 
field of labor, and 'our own real life' the 
life we are not living. We never believe 
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that we were meant for just the path that we 
must follow." 

After a pause he said, " But why should 
you go into an hospital ? There is so much 
to be done in your world. You are such a 
tremendous power for good where you are. 
Women like you little realize the influence 
you exert, where it is so much needed, by 
the purity of your thoughts and the charity 
of your souls. You see every day how 
bitterly strong is the lack of these qualities. 
A woman like you can do much by simply 
being herself. Do you think that you have 
not helped me ! Do you suppose I do not 
know how beautiful you are ? — God bless 
you ! Do you know what knowing you has 
meant to me? Do you know how much 
you are to me ? " 

They talked no more that day of aims — 
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nor creeds — nor Charity (by that name). 
The priesthood and the hospital were for- 
gotten. The poor human race was left to 
stagger on without their aid for a few hours, 
whilst the greatest of human blessings was 
showered upon them. 

In spite of all our ranting against the 
Fates, we must acknowledge the many joys 
they grant us to make life sweet and well 
worth living. 

Marcus Aurelius was right. " It is pleas- 
ant to live, if there be gods ; and sad to die, 
if there be none.*' 



XI 



TT was two months after Mrs. Farnham's 
return. Young Farnham Conleigh had 
long since assumed the role of autocrat — 
head of the house. His grandmother and 
Aunt Miriam, as she called herself, vied 
with one another for favor in his sight. He 
was surrounded by women slaves, and even 
the men servants prostrated themselves be- 
fore this small lord. When he lifted up his 
voice in pain or in anger, the entire house- 
hold flew to his assistance. When he 
stretched forth his fat arms to be taken, 
words fail to express the joyful pride of the 
recipient of this attention. 

He was a beautiful boy, with a cloud of 
159 
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flying golden hair that would not lie down, 
and great serious hazel eyes that looked 
earnestly into yours, as though he under- 
stood your inmost thought. 

" How wise he is ! " Miriam said once 
during those first weeks of his reign. 
"How can anything so wise grow into 
anything so foolish as a man ! " 

"When he looks at me like that I feel 
that he knows the secret of life — that he 
remembers the land he came from, and 
could tell us thrilling tales of his past ex- 
istence. If they could only speak ! They 
are so near the doors — these little ones. 
Think ! Think what he must have seen so 
lately, if the dreams that have spellbound 
the human mind for two thousand years are 
true. Think what he must have seen, if 
the universe means what we fancy it does. 
Think how close he is to the secret. I am 
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half afraid of him. His wisdom frightens 
me sometimes." 

** * Not in entire forge tfiilness. 
Not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come,* *' 

Miriam said, entering into the mood. " But 
every day he forgets more and more. I can 
see the past fading from his memory. That 
look of wonder is going. He thinks more 
about his food, and ponders less upon the 
sun-ray on the nursery wall that he used to 
lie and watch. I believe he used to see 
marvellous visions in that sunbeam. Now 
he likes this ratde better." She shook it, 
and the baby laughed. 

" He is laughing at us," Mrs. Farnham 
cried, catching him up and tossing him until 
the nursery rang with his baby shouts. 

Oh, those little notes of baby laughter ! 
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The hearts that they have touched cannot 
explain their thrill, nor their joyous pain. 
They only know (these hearts) that through 
that touch they beat nearer to the great 
heart of the world and men. 

It was an event when they put him into 
short clothes, and every morning there was 
fresh delight in watching the nurse give him 
his bath, 

" And to think," Mrs. Farnham said one 
day, " to think that there are women in the 
world who do not want to have children." 

" But there are as many more who do 
want them. What a comfort a child would 
be to a lonely, loveless woman! It is an 
unfair provision of Providence that a woman 
must be married to have children. There 
aren't men enough to give a husband to 
every woman, and I often think, when I see 
the poor lonely old maids of New England, 
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what it would mean to them to have a child 
to care for and live for and work for." 

Mrs. Farnham laughed. " Do you really 
believe there ever was a woman in the world 
who had not been loved by a man ? " 

" Of course I do. Thousands of them. 
You don't realize what an over-production 
we are. They drown us like kittens in 
China." 

" Oh, don't begin on the woman question ! 
Please!'' 

But that very evening they did begin. 

The first snow-storm was raging without. 
Herbert Fiske had arrived that afternoon 
with the premonitory flakes and a trunk, 
saying that he had come to occupy a spare 
corner (if Farnham allowed such a thing to 
exist) and write a book. 

He had acquired the habit of passing what 
he called his Sundays at Tranquil Farm, but 
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his Sabbaths often extended far into the 
week. He found Mrs. Farnham stimu- 
lating and appreciative. They read a great 
deal together, and became so absorbed in 
the discussions that followed that Miriam 
often left the room unobserved. She had 
made valuable suggestions for several of his 
articles recently published, and he was learn- 
ing to depend upon her criticism of all he 
wrote. It was a new and deep interest in 
Mrs. Farnham's life. Her thought-strength 
increased for every timid trying of its wings, 
until at last she soared fearlessly wherever 
Fiske led — with a thrill of delight at each 
new proof of her power. 

Miriam enjoyed Fiske's visits, too, and 
agreed that he was their world. 

" We should grow utterly absorbed in 
ourselves, were it not for you," Mrs. Farn- 
ham said, "and forget that beyond those 
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hills there is a life beside which ours would 
seem a sort of catalepsy." 

" You mean that beyond those hills there 
is a life, which beside this seems like St. 
Vitus' dance," answered Fiske. " It is good 
— very good to come away from it. My 
soul gets astigmatic in town. You are like 
properly adjusted glasses. When I go back 
after a visit here, my vision is corrected." 

This afternoon, soon after his arrival, 
Miriam threw a shawl over her head, and 
ran out to look at the weather. The sky 
was a sullen gray. The fields seemed cold, 
and the road, frozen in deep ruts, looked 
uncomfortable, Miriam thought. " The road 
is unhappy in winter," she said, " it leads over 
such miles of desolation. No one ever loi- 
ters over its beautiful parts that it is so 
proud of All go running or bumping over 
its poor seamed surface, in rough farm wagons. 
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Only when the snow comes to cover up its 
wounds, and all the country-side is jingling 
with sleigh-bells, the dear old road is happy 
again." 

When she came in to report the weather, 
she said that a big snow-storm was coming. 

" And the trees will like it, but I shall be 
sorry. Just come out and look at my favor- 
ite bit of lace against the sky, Mr. Fiske. 
Even bare twigs are beautiful in New Eng- 
land. The cold seems to clear-cut every- 
thing. Even on this gray day, each little 
branch is distinct." 

But Fiske said that he could see their 
lace work from the window. 

" I am cold, and on a day like this I in- 
cline to sympathize with the chap who said, 
* Nature is mere weather.' " 

So they sat down before a great fire of 
apple logs, that burned steadily on the old 



] 
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andirons. Not a crackling, bustling, cheery 
fire, but a strong, clear blaze that stretched 
quietly up the wide chimney. 

As the wind rose, and it grew dark out- 
side, the three drew closer to the flame, into 
which they gazed in silence. 

Oh, the thoughts, the visions that burn in 
the embers of an open fireplace ! It is our 
altar. In its effect upon us it is unique. 
There is nothing like it. We look into the 
ruddy depths, framed like a modest picture ; 
but yet it is a great masterpiece, for in it 
each man sees what he will — memories, loved 
faces, dreams, hopes; the canvas is small, 
but the history of whole epochs — all life — 
is painted upon it. 

Fiske was thinking of this. He said, — 

" Once I saw my charwoman scrubbing a 
floor with wood-ashes. I said, * Where did 
you get them ? ' * Your library fireplace. 
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Sir/ she answered. * Stop ! * I cried, ^ the 
ashes of my dearest thoughts, my most beau- 
tiful memories, my wildest dreams are in 
that bucket ! ' The poor creature dropped 
her pail, as though she had seen a ghost." 

Miriam laughed. " They might have been 
put to a worse use than that of purifying 
a floor. What did you do with them ? " 

" I put them on my flower-bed, and that 
year my garden was gorgeous." 

" All pansies, I suppose." 

Fiske smiled. " Not all ; but I liked the 
notion that my winter thoughts were bloom- 
ing there all summer. I hope my ashes will 
turn to flowers. I can imagine no more 
beautiful fate." 

" I should rather be a tree," Mrs. Farn- 
ham said. " Think what a life they lead ! 
That apple tree that is burning for us now, 
for instance. See that gnarled branch. Gen- 
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erations of little children have climbed upon 
it; birds have built their nests there. I 
think it almost remembers, and it croons a 
little song to me of the orchard all blossom- 
ing in spring, till the flames seem like flow- 
ers, and I can smell spring in the air." 

After a pause, Fiske said, " I happened 
to pick up Herbert Spencer yesterday, and 
read the description of a certain savage tribe, 
whose marriage ceremony consists in sitting 
down before a fire together. The prettiness 
of the thought quite touched me. We call 
them savages, but what would they think of 
the barbarity of one of our church weddings. 
Behold what the vanity of woman is doing 
for civilization ! How many of our few sim- 
ple customs will be turned into spectacles, 
when you women get unlimited power ! " 

" Which reminds me," said Miriam, " that 
only to-day I received a letter from one of 
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my Boston friends, asking me to sign an 
agreement to do all in my power to pre- 
vent women obtaining suffrage." 

" Did you sign it ? " 

"Yes, I did. Though somewhat in the 
spirit of our old friend, who signed his name 
to the Lord's prayer, saying, * Them's my 
sentiments ' ; and I imagine it will do just 
about as much good. Women will vote. 
It is bound to come sooner or later." 

" * When she will, she willy you may de- 
pend on 't,' was written before these advanced 
stages of your emancipation." 

" The very sound of that word * emanci- 
pation ' is noisome to my ears," Mrs. Farn- 
ham said. " Miriam and I have discussed 
the new woman and the workingmany until we 
are weary. Higher education ! Emancipa- 
tion ! All these fine phrases we women 
have made into plumes for your caps, and 
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with what complacency you wear them ! 
Honestly believing that you have raised 
us from slavery to freedom; from *the 
bonds of servitood/ as they say in the West, 
to terms of equality with your lordly selves." 

" Hear ! Hear ! " cried Fiske, leaning 
forward for a look into the speaker's face. 
" Now speaks the woman of the nineteenth 
century. And who, may I ask, has given 
woman higher education if not man ? Who 
has made laws for her from which he must 
now seek protection himself? Who has 
opened all roads to her? Who will give 
her the right of suffrage (if she ever gets it), 
who but her slave, — her adorer, man^ — of 
whom I am one of which ? " 

He rose to his feet and bowed so low to 
close this harangue that Miriam and Mrs. 
Farnham laughed merrily. 

" Sir," said Miriam, sweeping him a cour- 
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tesy, " for all your lovingkindness unto us, 
we thank you. Plato declared that men 
who were unsuccessful in this world would 
be women in the next. I have sometimes 
wondered if that is not a current belief 
amongst men, and therefore for your own 
sakes you are doing all in your power to 
make woman's life palatable." 

Fisk€ laughed. " Plato also thought that 
woman was a disease; but Erasmus be- 
lieved that though she was * a stupid, silly 
animal,' she was * withal pleasing and gra- 
cious.' " 

"Again we thank you," Mrs. Farnham 
said ; " but I insist upon finishing my part of 
this subject seriously. I really feel strongly 
about it. To be sure, women have advanced, 
but so have men. How much have you 
advanced in education ? Very few of you 
could spell two hundred years ago, and as for 
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writing, you carved your opinions upon the 
dissenting gentieman*s breast-bone. In those 
days long ago man fought, and woman em- 
broidered or refined and beautified life as 
she could. I see no reason to believe that 
we were considered more your inferiors then 
than we are to-day.** 

"Brava!" said Fiske. "Well spoken. 
But you forget the laws. Here in Massa- 
chusetts — " 

" But think how your own laws have im- 
proved," she interrupted. " I know what 
you were going to say — something about 
man being able to beat his wife with a stick 
no larger than his finger. And I appeal to 
you, is the fact that he no longer does so 
a proof that woman is elevated, or is it that 
man is developing into a more human being? 
You point to savage tribes and barbarous 
nations, and show us how we have risen 
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from chattels to the height of our present 
independence; but do you mean to say that 
you have not risen above the possibility of 
the old attitude toward us ? You no longer 
wreak vengeance on offending tables and 
chairs as you did in childhood. Is it be- 
cause they have become more worthy of 
your esteem, that you do not kick them as 
you did in your childish rages ? I say that 
the relative position of man and woman is 
the same now as it was in the beginning of 
human life. Men have fought for us and 
loved us and been ruled by us since the 
morning stars sang together — perhaps be- 
fore. We are different. Comparison is 
impossible. Our natures are different, and 
neither men cooks nor men dressmakers, 
women lawyers nor women presidents can 
alter our relative positions. As you advance, 
we advance. You, as the male — the aggres- 
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sor — go before us. We, as the female, fol- 
low. It is the same throughout the animal 
kingdom. Do we consider that a rooster is 
superior to a hen ? " 

" You speak well. Madam, and I bow 
before you. But your last analogy is im- 
perfect,*' Fiske said. 

" What do you mean ?** 

"A cock is much handsomer than a hen.** 

Mrs. Farnham and Miriam laughed again, 
agreeing that it was hopeless to argue with him. 

" On the contrary, you have quite relieved 
me by dispelling the notion that we men are 
being ^ hoist with our own petard.* You 
have settled to my perfect satisfaction the 
woman question. Pass on to the day 
laborer. I am not one for the moment, so 
you may serve him as it please you.** 

" The workingman is Miriam*s hobby, 
not mine.** 
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" The workingman interests me as a gen- 
eral proposition/* Miriam said. 

" Generalities are always interesting. They 
give scope to the imagination. It is the 
particulars that make life hard," said Fiske. 
" But go on. What sort of a general propo- 
sition does he present to your mind ? " 

"He interests me because he represents 
the mass of humanity. He makes his- 
tory. He interests me now particularly 
because he is confronting us with the same 
problem that he brought to Nero*s court. 
He makes us feel now that same dread of 
changing the old order that the Romans felt 
when the idea of Christ was brought before 
them. It is the same question to-day, only 
we call it Socialism. The workingman first 
took up that little note of Christianity which 
has swelled into the chorus of our lives to- 
day. He fascinates me. He frightens me. 
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His problems become the problems of all 
the world. In studying his life you can see 
history repeating itself." 

"These gasps of recognition, these mo- 
mentary guesses that seem for the time like 
actual knowledge — these are the most trying 
episodes of our lives," Fiske said after a 
moment of silence. " Just as I have calmly 
decided that the universe doesn't mean any- 
thing, one of those wretched coincidences 
occur to make me look back across the years, 
and shudder to see that there, and again 
there, the same figure was stamped on the 
fabric of life. And for a moment we believe 
that there is actual design in it all." 

** * Would you that spangle of existence spend 
About the secret ? Quick about it, friend. 
A hair perhaps divides the false from true. 
And upon what, prithee, may life depend ? ' '* 

Miriam said softly. Then suddenly she rose 
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from her chair, and pushed back a lock of 
hair loosened by the wind. Her face was 
flushed, and her eyes shone. 

" But that is a useless philosophy, for we 
can*t help striving for the secret. It is our 
destiny. We are made like that. We 
must." 

Just then the mail was brought in. Mrs. 
Farnham would have called for lamps, but 
Fiske begged her not to. 

"I sha'n't get any letters, and if there are 
lamps, I shall have to be polite and urge you 
to read yours, while I regard you with envy. 
Let's sit here in the firelight awhile." 

So Mrs. Farnham opened the bag by the 
flickering gleams. There were three letters. 
One for her from Conleigh and two for 
Miriam, addressed in the same hand and 
postmarked London. With these Miriam 
soon excused herself to dress for dinner. 
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Fiske said, " Forgive me for keeping you 
from your letter, but it is so delicious here 
by the fire. I happened upon a nice little 
thing of Richard Le Gallienne's the other 
day. A sonnet about when he loved books 
best. He said he liked them best at twilight 
when it was too dark to read, but he could feel 
their ghostly presence through the gloom." 

" I like that. I think one does feel the 
presence of favorite books. Whenever I 
have a long evening for reading, I always 
take down half a dozen favorites, and hold 
them in my lap, or in the chair close beside 
me, and then I often sit and dream without 
reading a word from one of them. That is 
true companionship. They needn't speak 
to me. I know them and what they would 
say. I feel them.** 

After a pause he asked, " What are you 
thinking ? ** 
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" Of Miriam. Do you notice a change in 
her?" 

" A bit ecclesiastical ? " 

"Yes. Doyou think — " 

" The ^ spark of divinity * ? I have won- 
dered. He was here both afternoons that 
I came out for news during your absence, 
and the spark seemed to me rather inflam- 
mable. He is a very attractive and earnest 
young person.'* 

" She has never said anything about him 
except that he had been obliged to return to 
England." 

"Women are mysteries. We are all 
mysteries/' Fiske said. 

" And most of all, life is a mystery," Mrs. 
Farnham answered. 



XII 

TV/riRIAM sat in the window seat of her 
room, looking out at the great flakes 
that hurried through the thickening dusk. 
Two letters lay open in her lap. She could 
just see the first short line of each as distin- 
guished from the long lines; and, though 
she could not read them, she knew that one 
said, " My Blessed Damozel,*' and the other, 
" My Miriam.'* She pressed her forehead 
against the cold glass, and smiled at the fears 
which had harassed her since the last mail 
failed to bring the accustomed letter. 

If the ingenuity which lovers waste in self- 
torture could only be stored, the world would 
profit by many wonderful inventions. 

i8i 
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After a while she went back to the candle 
that was burning upon her dressing-table, and 
read them again, her eyes lingering tenderly 
on the words. 

"Your photograph came this morning. 
It is very beautiful. Ernestine came in and 
caught me looking at it. She asked if it was 
my patron saint. Oh, let me tell Ernestine. 
Why will you insist upon this secrecy ? 
When may I tell Ernestine ? " . . . 

"I am wondering over that indefinable 
something, which binds us more than wit or 
wisdom, or grace or beauty, and for which 
we have no better name than charm. Some 
of yours has hovered into my day. It radi- 
ates from your picture ; it shimmers in the 
memory of those last fair days by the river, 
before you drove me from you for fear that 
our happiness might add a new sorrow to 
your cousin's affliction. Men are more selfish 
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than women ; but I did obey you, and you 
must at least credit me with that sacrifice. 
Then I have been meek in keeping it secret, 
until you think that you can bring yourself 
to the point of telling Mrs. Farnham. Aren't 
you a bit overconsiderate of her feelings and 
forgetful of mine ? To be sure, I know that 
it will be hard for her to give you up — to 
let you go away with me, with me — "... 
" As I look into your eyes — for I have 
put you here on the desk before me, as I 
write — a strange little self, that I have never 
known before or even dimly suspected, runs 
out from some secret corner of my soul and 
twangs at my heartstrings. I believe that 
I am jealous. Don*t laugh at me. I can^t 
bear to think of you talking epigrams with 
your terse old friend. You say he is not 
cynical, but only complex. If he looked at 
life more simply, and did not allow himself 
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to be swept off his feet by his own cleverness, 
I should like him better. I told Ernestine 
what you said about his being drunk with 
brains. She thought it was capital, though 
Ernestine liked him, and I fancy they had 
a tilt of souls, as you would say. Some- 
times I think I see traces of him in your let- 
ters, and then I hate him right merrily." . . . 
" You say that I am absorbed in my work, 
and even hinted at a jealousy of it, which 
delighted the ^ other fellow,' but would have 
pained the real me had I believed for an in- 
stant that it went beneath the surface. You 
say that you almost believe that I would 
forget you, if the handle of the world were 
within my grasp. To turn the world toward 
the region of faith and the ideal, you know 
that I have given my life, and with you to 
help me I feel that I can do much. But not 
alone. I need you, Miriam. I have never 
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stretched out a thought without touching 
yours. You have taught me what compan- 
ionship is, what friendship means, and what 
love can be/* 

There was a light knock at the door, and 
Mrs. Farnham entered. 

Miriam crushed the letter in her hand; 
but she could not crush the tender light 
from her eyes, nor the hot blood from her 
cheeks. 

" Miriam ! " Mrs. Farnham said softly, and 
Miriam knew that confession was unneces- 
sary. 

She could not answer. She was surprised 
by a sudden desire to fling herself into a 
chair and cry as she had not cried since 
childhood. A sob caught her voice as she 
said, " O Charlotte ! ** and the next instant 
they were laughing in one another's arms, 
though the tears fell fast. 
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At dinner that night Mrs. Farnham said, — 

" I wish to propose the health of my future 
cousin, the Reverend Lionel Charles Fairfax 
Vernon!*' 

" Upon my soul ! " ejaculated Fiske. " Is 
this really true, Miriam ? *' 

She said it was, and he walked around the 
table to where she sat and made elaborate 
preparations for kneeling to kiss her hand, 
— which he subsequently did. 

When they had laughed and drunk the 
health of each in turn and both together 
Fiske said, — 

" Curiously enough, I picked up a book 
while you were confiding your secrets, and 
read ^ Industry (in the sense of industries) has 
always bred heretics — agriculture believers/ 
I believe it is true, and that all this is due to 
the lack of industry and the prevalence of 
agriculture in this abode." 
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"More likely to the prevalence of Mr. 
Vernon/* Mrs. Farnham said, smiling. 

"Ah, Charlotte, do you remember what 
you said to me once about power ? I believe 
you were right.'* 

" How about the ' house-cat * ? ** Mrs. 
Farnham asked. They both laughed, and 
Fiske declared that they were rude to have 
private jokes. Then he said, — 

" But seriously, Miriam, has he won you 
over to the orthodox point of view ? ** 

Miriam hesitated, and then blushing a 
little said, "So much or so little may be 
meant by ^ the orthodox point of view.* I 
believe that the faculty oi faith was given to 
us to be used in our daily lives quite as much 
as sight or hearing or any other sense. If 
we force it from us, it is like living with 
closed eyes. I feel that my eyes have been 
closed so long that I can*t see clearly. He 
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can — and I believe in him enough to let 
him help me toward seeing." 

Later, as Fiske stood stirring his coffee 
before the drawing-room fire, he said, — 

"And yet faith is distinctly a withered 
leaf on the tree of life, and hope, too, is turn- 
ing sere and yellow. The three graces of 
the nineteenth century are Intelligence, Sym- 
pathy, and Charity — and the greatest of 
these is still Charity. Faith has slipped into 
untrodden ways, and Hope is overshadowed 
by other longings that spring eternal in the 
human breast." 

But Miriam was writing busily at a desk 
in the corner. Mrs. Farnham and Fiske 
exchanged comprehensive smiles. 

" But the greatest of these is Love," she 
repeated gently. Presently she added, "The 
world laughs at * lovers' perjuries,' but the 
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longer I live the more I marvel, not at the 
faithlessness of lovers, but that, with a whole 
world to choose from, there are so few for 
whom one really cares. So few that really 
touch us. In the streets, in the shops, 
we are jostled by beings singularly like us 
and like each other. Why is it that just 
one in all the world counts for us, and the 
rest are only episodes ? " 

" Or just six in all the world," suggested 
Fiske, piqued by the interruption of his 
chain of thought. 

Mrs. Farnham laughed. "There spoke 
the man. But very well — call it six. It 
is wonderful to me that there are no more 
than six in all the world who can really 
move us. How many persons do you 
suppose you know ? Several hundred well, 
— a few thousand slightly." 

"Aren't you forgetting that important 

/ / 
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factor, propinquity ? A man can't be in a 
few thousand places at once." 

" Oh, you are in one of your provokingly 
frivolous moods. But I will not be baffled. 
Suppose he could. I do not believe he 
could care seriously for six of all the thou- 
sand persons. I think there would always 
be one for whom he cared most." 

"Which one ? The one who wasn't 
there?" 

Mrs. Farnham laughed. " Probably the 
one who was there. But your attitude 
toward my theme is simply loathsome." 

She went up to look at the boy fast asleep 
in his little crib, a rubber dog on the pillow 
beside him. And then she remembered 
Conleigh's letter, which the excitement of 
Miriam's disclosure had banished from her 
mind. She went to her room for it, and sat 
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down beside the nursery fire to read it by 
candle-light. 

Ih Japan Conleigh had found many of his 
friends and some of his haunts unchanged. 
He was surprised at this. So many ages 
seemed to have passed over him. He was 
constantly astonished at being recognized by 
his old neighbors. He felt so changed — 
so utterly different. He took up his old 
abode there, and brushed away the old 
thoughts that hung like cobwebs from the 
very rafters — brushed them away gently, but 
without regret or sentiment. They had gone 
out of his life with the days that had borne 
them, and he remembered them as one re- 
members a heavy sorrow of childhood — with 
a smile of pity. And surely there are no 
sorrows so insupportable, no days so dark 
in all a life, as the black hours of unhappi- 
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ness in the heart of a little child. If we can 
smile at those memories, why should we not 
smile at all grief as the years roll away ? 

It seemed to Conleigh that all the world 
had stood still for two years, and that he had 
lived life enough for all. 

One day a friend — one of the popular 
men of the English colony — rushed into 
his rooms to announce his engagement. 

" To whom ? " Conleigh asked. 

" To Miss Benton, of course. Don't you 
remember? I told you I loved her when 
you were here last." 

" Heavens ! Haven't you married her 
yet ? " And then he burst out laughing at 
his involuntary emphasis suggested by the 
contrast between this man's life and his own. 

Oh, the dear, helplessly fiinny things of 
life, the little hobbling tragedies that make 
us laugh even at the grimaces of their pain. 
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They keep us from growing melodramatic 
or cynical, and help us to be normal, human 
beings. 

The past was all dead to Conleigh. He 
felt that he was incapable of any more suffer- 
ing. A numb indifference to all the world 
had settled upon him — to all the world, 
except his son. There was the tender spot 
in his heart. He thought constantly of his 
boy, and longed to go back — to feel the 
satin touch of the clinging baby hands, to 
look into the wondering eyes. It was real 
pain to him to be separated from his child ; 
and yet he could not return. He felt that 
it would be impossible to go back into Char- 
lotte Farnham's life. The memories were 
too painful. He did not know what her 
feelings were. Nor could he take the child 
from her, even were he capable of caring for 
such a mite alone. Little by little, a gray 
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certainty had arisen from his soul — a cer-. 
tainty that she had been hurt by his marriage 
to Jean. He knew that the least he could 
do now was to keep out of her life, and give 
her the comfort of her grandchild for a few 
years. After all, what were a few years ? 
In his numb condition a year or two made 
no difference. All life seemed an army of 
memories: the present was dull and color- 
less. 

Mrs. Farnham could read his mood 
through the thin pages of his letter, and she 
pitied him. The first half contained direc- 
tions and questions about Farnham, and 
references to her letter. Then he said : — 

" Nansen has interested me with his white 
frozen regions, and the silence, and the mad 
singing of the ice as it cracked beneath their 
ship. That spirit of adventure, pure and 
simple, is worth while. As your friend 
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Fiske would say, * Where usefulness ends, 
uselessness begins, and therefore the futile is 
only an extreme of utility/ It is worth 
while to risk your life for nothing. After 
all, trifles are such relative affairs. 

" I am restless here. The life bores me. 
A friend has asked me to go on an expe- 
dition with him, a scientific expedition, 
into Central Africa. I am going. We are 
to be gone a year, and it is possible that we 
may contribute one or two more useless little 
facts to the world's collection." 

When Mrs. Farnham had finished the 
letter, she sat gazing into the fire. A flash 
of light revealed a tiny pink scrap near the 
wood basket. She picked it up. It was 
one of Farnham's slippers. She looked at 
it lovingly. Over what strange wild roads 
of life was the inmate of that little shoe 
destined to travel ? Was all life as knotted 
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as hers had been ? Were there no straight, 
even threads of life ? Was existence simply 
the living down of yesterday's chagrins ? 
Hundreds of years ago a wise old man said, — 

** Yesterday this day's madness did prepare 
To-morrow's Silence, Triumph, or Despair." 

And how well we live them down, those 
yesterdays ! In books people go on sorrow- 
ing forever. A tone of sadness and regret 
is demanded by public sentiment. Yes, the 
tone, the undercurrent of sadness was there 
forming the fabric of her life, but she no 
longer felt the pain of old sorrows. The 
world was very beautiful to her. Life itself 
was still beautiful and filled with interest. 
All her grief had not killed out that joy of 
being which had always throbbed strongly 
in her heart. 

How often we shut our eyes at a glimpse 
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of a horrible possibility in the little winding 
paths of our lives. " No, no ! ** we say, 
" not fhaf — that would kill me." Lovers 
look into each other's eyes and say, " I can- 
not live without you." But time hurries on. 
New days come with new aims, new distrac- 
tions, new hopes. Our paths wander on, 
now through spring land, where we listen 
with enchantment to bird songs, that prom- 
ise speedy fulfilment of our desires. Now 
through desolate wastes that seem intermina- 
ble. We look out across the black desert. 
For us there is no single star. We long to 
end it there. Yet we must push on, chilled, 
hopeless. Till, lo, on a day the unlooked- 
for spring land is with us again. The birds 
sing sweeter than before. Sweeter, for the 
profound bass notes of our lives have been 
struck, and all nature vibrates in sympathy. 
There is a depth of beauty with an under- 
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current of infinite sadness in the world which 
we never saw before. The dreamy glow of 
the evening sky thrills us with a joy taught 
by suffering. A new world opens out to 
view. We are surprised to find little bud- 
ding hopes upon the rugged staff of will on 
which we leaned in the desert. And more 
than all we are surprised to find the memory 
of our grief in its poignant form, fading away 
and becoming less and less painful, until at 
last we can look at it with resignation, almost 
without regret. Often we even outgrow the 
cause of our sorrows, until looking back 
through the past we wonder why we should 
have so desired what we no longer crave, 
and why we should have suffered so when it 
was denied us. 

As Charlotte Farnham sat in the fire- 
light, dreaming with the tiny pink slipper in 
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her hand, her thought travelled along this 
road, — a road strewn with memories for her. 
Was life then a training-school — for what? 
She had learned much. And how her de- 
sires and thoughts and ideas had changed ! 
How old emotions had slipped from her, 
and new aims sprung up in her heart ! 

She rose and laid the little shoe on the 
table tenderly. There were tears in her 
eyes, though her lips smiled. 

" After all," she thought, " life is life, and 
brings its season of blossoms as well as 
snows." 

She paused at the window and drew back 
the curtain to look out at the storm. 

There stood the stately old elm calmly 
receiving its snow garment. She felt that 
something of the peace of this old tree was 
settling upon her spirit with the approach of 
healthful age. Something of the content of 
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a well-seasoned tree that has weathered many 
winters, and known the recurrent tingle of 
awakening spring. 

The old tree knew his life. Change no 
longer troubled him. He accepted it as he 
accepted the sunlight, and spread his majestic 
branches with gentle dignity over the heads 
of men. 

When she went down stairs again Fiske 
was sitting alone over a dead fire. He 
looked old and worn. A flash of sympathy 
leaped to him from her heart as she said, — 

" My friend ! How cheerless you are ! 
Let me mend that fire." 

After some remonstrance he allowed her 
to do it, and stood watching her as she knelt 
to arrange the bits of wood and paper. It 
seemed to him that she lighted a fire in his 
heart, too. He saw the easy strength of 
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each motion — her sweet, grave face, the 
mouth with its little droop at the corners. 
The grace of the picture brought a sense of 
warmth and comfort to his soul. 

"What I like most in you," he said 
slowly, thinking aloud, " is that you are so 
human." 

Mrs. Farnham turned, bellows in hand, 
and smiled at him. 

"I wonder whether that is a nice thing to 
be," she said. " Where is Miriam ? " 

" She left me minutes — hours — years 
ago. I can't say. The ego has been ram- 
pant in my cosmos, and time and space have 
sunk to nothingness." 

"What has the ego been doing?" she 
asked. 

" Reviewing its existence so far as its 
present limitations will permit, and almost 
believing that it could really fly into the 
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infinite if this carcass were only out of the 
way. Our ideals are so ridiculously limitless 
for such finite beings. Our ideal of success, 
even in its most material form, is unbounded 
in our mind's eye, and when achievement 
has made it finite, bit by bit, the soul still 
reaches out unsatisfied. It is the Infinite 
that we are after. We must get it some 
day. Then, when I had soared upon these 
themes awhile, I suddenly dropped down, as 
is the wont of man, to my hemmed-in, little 
being and the loneliness of life. I thought 
of Miriam and wondered sceptical things as 
to the duration of her happiness. And then 
I suddenly discovered that all my soaring 
into the infinite was simply the eflfect of a 
very finite selfish fear which makes my heart 
ache. What are you going to do here at 
Tranquil Farm in the spring when Miriam 
is married and gone ? What is to become 
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of my corner ? What is to become of our 
friendship and all the sympathy and under- 
standing that make the hours fly ? Are you 
going to give them up ? Are you going to 
banish me ? " 

He reached out his hand toward her. 
The fire was leaping merrily now. She rose 
to her feet by the help of his outstretched 
hand, and gave it a friendly shake as she 
looked gravely into his eyes. 

Then she said, — 

" Your ego should not waste time in such 
thoughts when we have so much to do. 
Where are our books?*' 

As he gave them to her she added with a 
little affectionate smile, "And it is a long, 
long time before spring. Why, winter is 
just beginning!" 

There was a happy note in her voice, as 
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though she had said, "Spring is just be- 
ginning," and they both laughed. 

" Yes," he repeated, with an exaggerated 
joyousness, which was not, however, more 
than he felt ; "yes, winter is just beginning." 
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